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f Features This Week 


q Company Executives View Moratorium 


More Comments from Company and Organization 
Presidents on the Hoover Moratorium Proposal. 
Salutary Effect on Business in General and Insurance 
in Particular Expected by Most Leaders. 


Fat Kine in the Lean Years 


An Invaluable Article That Seizes on the Depression 
for Strong Insurance Sales Arguments. An Up-to- 
Date Lesson in Salesmanship for Insurance Producers 
in All Lines. 


Conservation Problem 


Should Agents Be Compensated Equally for Renewal 
and First Year Business? This Is One of the Contro- 
versial Issues Raised by A. L. Hadley in an Article 
That Does Some Deep Searching into the Economies 
of Life Insurance Acquisition Costs. 


Prevention and the Agent 


Prevention Work Is Something More Than Altruism 
and Civie Responsibility. William H. Rodda Says. 
“Fire Prevention Pays the Agent” Is the Title of His 


Article and He Tells How It Can Be Made to Do So. 
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Insurance Since 1848 








Since 1848—when gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, when Mexico and the United States 
were at war, when there were no_trans- 
continental railroads, no telephones, no radios, 
no automobiles, no airplanes — the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company has been issuing 
insurance policies to fit the needs of the times. 


Now, as then, the Ohio Farmers serves agents and the 


public honestly, honorably, completely. 


If your office needs another reliable company, to write 
standard policy forms and to give you more and better 
service than you expect, why not write to the home office 
at LeRoy? It may be the beginning of a long, profitable, 


and pleasant relationship. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Organized 1848 


LeRoy Ohio 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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This Week: 


@ The Debt moratorium is the topic of 
the day. This week we continue the series 
of comments by various life, fire and cas- 
ualty insurance company presidents on the 
effect of the agreement on business gener- 
ally and the impetus which insurance may 


1930 


NSURANCE men may well view with satisfaction the re- 
sults attained by their industry in 1930. This is said with 
full consideration given to the many factors which indicate 





expect to receive from it. 
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@ Whoever heard of reaping a business 
harvest out of hard times? You'll find 
this unique suggestion if you'll turn to 
James Pepper’s article on page 10, aptly 
called “Fat Kine During the Lean Years”. 


*- * #*# 


@ As often as is possible in these pages 
we try to pin that word “Service” down to 
something tangible and applicable to every 
day insurance selling. William Rodda’s 
article tells how to make an outstanding 
insurance service-fire prevention-pay. 


7 * oa 


@ When “Uncle Abe” wrote his garrulous, 
though entertaining, letter to THE SPEC- 
TATOR, he had some testy things to say 
about programming. The boys are not 
letting him have the platform to himself, 
however, and this week “Cousin Lem re- 
plies. 


Next Week: 


@ One of the most valued annual statis- 
tical services of THE SPECTATOR is 
the rate of interest earned for life insur- 
ance companies. Its significant figures are 
eagerly looked forward to this year. 





* * = 


@ The monthly calendar for the guidance 
of fire and casualty insurance agents is 
ready for August. Study it for mid-sum- 
mer production hints. 





that the year was not one of progress, nor yet one in which 


the aggregate results were at all favorable. 


It is undeniable, 


however, that despite what these statistical records show 
the insurance business weathered the economic storm far 


better than any other industry. 


It stands today in a sound 


financial position and in the forefront on the road to a more 


prosperous era. 
It is the one safe investment. 


confidence. 
not surmises, we are in a better position to undertake the 
work of rehabilitation. 
surance point the same way. 

In life insurance, business written fell 3.3 per cent, with 
3.2 per cent in ordinary, 1.6 per cent in industrial and 7.9 per 
cent in group. The mortality ratio rose from 55.33 per cent 
in 1929 to 60.41 per cent in 1930. The death rate increased 


from .86 per cent to .88 per cent. 


It has, more than ever before, the full public 


Facing facts and 


Index items in every branch of in- 


Surrender rates climbed to 


2.35 per cent from 1.94 per cent, while the lapse rate went 
to 4.38 per cent from 3.72 per cent. 

In the casualty field the loss ratio rose from 52.7 per cent 
to 54.9 per cent in 1930, the expense rate from 49.1 per cent, 
to 49.3 per cent, while the underwriting loss ratio increased in 
1930 to 4.2 per cent from 1.8 per cent. During the same period, 
the premium volume for similar companies fell off 7.6 per cent. 

For fire insurance, the loss ratio rose from 47.1 per cent to 
52.1 per cent, while the underwriting profit dropped from 6.5 
per cent to 2.3 per cent in 1930. Added to this in 1930 the 
premium volume was off 10 per cent. 

As we look upon these undeniable proofs of the blight 
placed upon the insurance business by the general depression, 
we cannot but be impressed by the comparatively small 


margins of loss. 


We must be imbued with the thought that 


just a little more pressure, just a little harder work, will turn 


the balance toward progress. 
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WE are heartily in accord with 

Faked the determined efforts now be- 

Claims ing made by Boston and St. 

Louis insurance men and their 

companies to stamp out fraudulent and exaggerated 
insurance claims. 

The thought that business, already harassed by 
legitimate troubles of its own, should be the prey 
of unscrupulous racketeers and conscienceless men 
and women is both a national and local scandal. We 
can understand to some extent why insurance com- 
panies should seem fair game to men who make their 
business dishonesty. We must always deal with the 
thief until Utopia eliminates him. But we cannot 
understand how men and women, some of them pro- 
fessional doctors and lawyers of high standing in 
their communities, will stoop to obtaining money 
falsely by exaggerating the extent of injuries. Such 
decadence of moral tone can only be strengthened 
through publicity. What such people fear more 
than anything else is embarrassment, and the cam- 
paign now under way will eliminate more potential 
offenders than one would believe existed. 

The situation is not at all exaggerated; it is a real 
and earnest one. For years casualty companies have 
been losing untold sums through such criminal 
depredations. One executive recently said that he 
believed the total approximated $10,000,000. Boston 
now reports that out of sixty or seventy thousand 
claims presented annually more than thirty per cent 
are believed fraudulent or exaggerated. 

Only the skill of company claims men has held 
the problem within its present bounds. Concen- 
trated action has clearly been needed. Because of 
existing laws, it is difficult to secure convictions 
against offenders. Unless concrete evidence is pre- 
sented in prosecution, insurance companies lay them- 
selves open to suits for libel. 

Therefore it is heartening to see that all organi- 
zations, business, legal and medical are taking steps 
in Boston and St. Louis to loosen up the machinery 
of prosecution in the name of justice to all. 


. * - 
A IT was announced last week 
$2,000,000 that Roy W. Howard, of the 
Policy Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 


had recently taken out straight 
ordinary life insurance for more than two million 
dollars. This is probably the largest life insurance 
policy on a single life issued since the stock market 
crash of 1929, and it is indicative of two things. In 
the first place it shows that men of large financial 
interests are more and more convinced that life in- 
surance offers them a safe and certain way to create 
an estate which will be immediately available in case 
of death and which will likewise be free from the 


Editorial 





With the Editors 


possibility of depreciation or loss which unfortu- 
nately, applies to so many other forms of invest- 
ments at the present time. In the second place it 
shows the tremendous financial stability of the in- 
surance companies which are willing to carry so 
large a risk on one person. 

An interesting feature in connection with the case 
is that it said that within a few hours after Mr. 
Howard had expressed his desire to take out this 
large amount of insurance the deal was closed and 
the policies were delivered in short order. The coun- 
try is going to the dogs? Insurance companies are 
close to the rocks? People are not buying policies? 
Such an instance does not indicate it. 


* * * 


THE Preliminary Report of 
the Canadian Insurance De- 
partment indicates that in the 
main factors which were at 
work in the fire insurance business in the United 
States during the year 1930, were also prevalent in 
Canada. Fire insurance companies show a decreased 
premium volume with an increased loss ratio. In 
1930, the net premiums collected by all fire insur- 
ance companies operating in Canada amounted to 
$55,092,898 or a decrease of some $3,500,000 from 
the high point of 1929 when premiums totaled $58,- 
590,980. In this connection it is interesting to note, 
that while this decrease is something like 5.5 per 
cent, the decrease of American companies and for- 
eign companies writing fire insurance in the United 
States amounted to approximately 10 per cent. The 
net losses incurred by the companies operating in 
Canada amounted to $31,984,061 or a loss ratio of 
58.5 per cent. This is higher than that suffered by 
the American companies and is also higher than the 
Canadian loss ratio of 1929, 1928 or 1927 of 53.69, 
46.58 and 40.72 respectively. 

At the present time there are 238 stock fire insur- 
ance companies operating in Canada of which 52 
are Canadian companies, 66 British companies, 113 
American companies and 7 French and other foreign 
companies. In the report which segregates the com- 
panies into three divisions, Canadian, British and 
Foreign, it is noteworthy that the great portion of 
decrease in premium volume was suffered by Brit- 
ish companies, whose business shows a decrease of 
$2,500,000, while that of the Canadian companies 
was $250,000 and the American and other foreign 
companies, $750,000. 

In considering the results of the Canadian com- 
panies, further emphasis is placed on the worldwide 
effect of the depression and the fact that fire losses 
have a tendency to increase during periods when 
business is suffering. 


Canadian 
Fire Business 
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ASUELEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





DDING to the lore which is begin- 
ning to surround the memory of 
Arnold Bennett, who was until the time 
of his death a few months ago one of 
the leading if not, in fact, the chief 
British novelist of modern time, comes 
a tale from J. W. R., an English in- 
surance man. The correspondent writes 
a charming letter to The Insurance 
Record of London in which he tells of 
a pleasant adventure with the famous 
writer. About twenty years ago when 
Bennett was already achieving some of 
his great fame, J. W. R. wrote him 
about a life insurance proposition. It 
was just a simple prospecting letter, 
but it received Bennett’s immediate at- 
tention. He replied that while he had 
already invested several hundred 
pounds in annual premiums and did 
not feel that he could afford any more 
at the time, he suggested that J. W. R. 
write to two of his kinsmen. The 


agent did so with profitable results. 


2 = 


HE Record’s correspondent also 

picks out a few quotations from one 
of Bennett’s works which have sound 
life insurance arguments in them. From 
“The Plain Man and His Wife” he 
selects: 

“It is true there is your business or 
your practise. But your business would 
be naught without you. You are your 
business. Remove yourself from it and 
the result is negligible.” If that isn’t 
an argument for business insurance or 
trust funds, I’ll do anything you say 
with it. He not only sold insurance to 
Bennett’s relatives, but they, in turn, 
were so pleased with his services and 
recommendation that they referred him 
to further prospects. 

* * * 


W. R.’s method of prospecting ap- 

e pears to be an interesting one, 
too. He says that in writing to Ben- 
nett he was only carrying out a little 
plan of writing to men who, at one 
time or another, seized the public eye 
as celebrities. In each one of his let- 
ters he tried to inject a personal note 
of one sort or another. In the case of 
the novelist, he mentioned that his own 
and Bennett’s birthday by chance fell 
upon the same day. Things like that 
are intriguing and take away the cold, 
formal tone of the average sales letter. 
Although the Prince of Wales thinks 
that American methods should be in- 
jected into British business, that little 
twenty-year-old suggestion of J. W. R. 
is certainly a hardy perennial. It al- 
ways seems to work. 
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UST a year ago I was starting on 
J a voyage of exploration in the 
island of Cuba and in spite of the vast 
amount of original and priceless data 
I secured on the question of insurance 
in that island I have the unending 
passion for truth that characterizes 
all real seekers after knowledge and 
so realize I may have overlooked some- 
thing. Only a few days ago a Cuban 
gentleman and also an insurance man, 
was in the office and he urged me 
strongly to come again this year. 
“Sloppy Joe’s is still going strong,” 
he said, “and there are some fine new 
places since last summer that I’ll take 
you to.” But he, like many others, 
seems to mistake the real purpose of 
my proposed journeys for broadening 
my knowledge of insurance. Perhaps 
I had better not return to Cuba. 

.* = 6 

ND, of course, there are a number 

of other places where insurance 
conditions should be studied at first 
hand. A friend wrote me a few days 
ago that he is sailing, July 31 for 
Antwerp, from which place he will go 
to Munich. He asked me to come along. 
Now he is in the insurance business so 
I infer he is making this trip with 
some insurance problem in the solving. 
Probably a client has asked if it is pos- 
sible for a man to drink fifteen or 
twenty litres of real German beer each 
day and still be what is termed a pre- 
ferred risk. In his big hearted way, 
which makes him place the accuracy 
of his statements on any insurance 
subject above all other considerations, 
he is probably going to Munich to prove 
that his affirmative answer was correct. 

~*~ * . 

Y holiday will start on that date 

but I am afraid I shall not be 
able to go along and place my more 
mature knowledge at his disposal for 
it cannot be done in two weeks. How- 
ever, the fact that the death rate 
among insured Canadians is 9 per cent 
above that in the United States, as 
told in THE SPECTATOR of last week, 
perhaps needs further investigation. 
Should I sail on the Majestic, the 
Olympic, the Berengaria or, possibly, 
the Leviathan, all of which seem to be 
going there nowadays, it is quite pos- 
sible that even en route worthwhile 
studies could be made and a foundation 
prepared for more thorough work in 
Nova Scotia. The thought appeals to 
me for while I have done considerable 
investigation in Montreal and Quebec, 
Nova Scotia is still unknown to me. I 
should not neglect it. 


HAT the agents of this country 

were crying over something other 
than wounded sensibilities in re their 
row with the Interstate Underwriters 
Board is evidenced by the publication 
in the Aetna (Fire) Messenger of an 
article by W. Ross McCain, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, that is remark- 
able for its clarity and candor. 

* K cd 
R. McCAIN, who is a member of 
the governing board of the 
I. U. B., states the case of that organ- 
ization in what seems to me to be its 
true light. He reaffirms the positive 
underlying need for the Board but is 
frank to admit that its beginnings 
were marred in many cases by mis- 
understanding and in some instances 
by deliberate misuse. 
ss ok * 

HE portion of Mr. McCain’s article 

dealing with these abuses reads: 

“Companies are like individuals, 
some respect their obligations and 
some do not. Some obey the spirit of 
the law and some merely comply tech- 
nically with its provisions and some are 
common lawbreakers. At first there 
was a misunderstanding on the part of 
many members as to just what the 
Interstate Underwriters Board was or- 
ganized for, and some through ig- 
norance and some through intent took 
advantage of the situation and used 
the board improperly. Others created 
the impression that their business was 
being put in the Interstate Under- 
writers Board when as a matter of fact 
the business was being placed outside 
the supervision of any organization. 
This situation created dissatisfaction 
and distrust. Complaint was made that 
the Interstate Underwriters Board, in- 
stead of protecting, was robbing its 
members of desirable business already 
on its books.... 

“The commission paid for Interstate 
Underwriters Board policies has upset 
broker and agent alike. Competition in 
commission must be reduced to equal- 
ity in commission so that all companies 
may compete on a basis of equality. ... 

* * * 

is clearly evident that the launch- 

ing of this organization has been 
beset by many troubles, many of them 
hatched by its own membership. This 
is no surprise. The job undertaken by 
Manager Dumont and I. U. B.’s di- 
rectors constitutes the most difficult 
assignment that could be found in the 
entire insurance field. But it is a job, 
as Mr. McCain so well puts it, that was 
demanded by big business. 





Fire Prevention Pays the Agent 





Altruism and Civic Responsibility Are Not 
the Only Considerations in This Work; It 
Pays Real Dividends to Company and Agent 


HE foundation stone of 
successful insurance agency is the 
idea of service. Business houses 

of today must realize that the organ- 
ization returning full value for every 
dollar spent by the customer is the one 
most likely to succeed. That is the 
principle back of the department store’s 
insistence that the purchaser be satis- 
fied, because a satisfied customer will 
come back. It is a very short jump be- 
tween the department store selling any- 
thing from vanity cases to bedroom 
suites and the insurance agent selling 
a service of protection. Fundamental 
sales principles are the same. Much 
has been said and written about the 
agent’s obligation to his assured and 
to his community in the matter of fire 
prevention. Probably no one, least of 
all the agent, will deny his peculiar ob- 
ligation to foster fire prevention work, 
but like everyone else, he has a living 
to earn, and must necessarily pay con- 
siderable attention to the things thai 
will bring a monetary return. And 
looking at the subject of fire preven- 
tion from this selfish, but necessary 
viewpoint, the agent will find a sub- 
stantial reward awaiting his earnest 
efforts in fire prevention. 

Rather obviously, the agent’s 
step would be to reduce losses on risks 
already written by him. If his is an 
agency with a low loss record, the com- 
panies are more anxious to have his 
business and the occasional “accommo- 
dation” line is more easily placed. The 
] loss record of an agency directly 


every 


first 


iow 
affects its profits through the contin- 
gent commission, which is based on the 
profit the agency makes for the com- 
pany. Furthermore, fire prevention 
goes hand in hand with rate reduction 
by means of schedule work. The agency 
of today must recognize that other 


agents are out “gunning” for his busi- 
ness by the rate reduction route. In 
order to keep what he has, the agent 
must keep the rates of his assureds at a 
low enough level to prevent effective 
work on them by competitors. 

Another fact often overlooked is the 


By WILLIAM H. RODDA 


large amount of publicity that goes 
with fire prevention in general. Most 
prominent of course is “Fire Preven- 
tion Week” in October, which is lent the 
dignity of a Presidential proclamation. 
Everyone has it forcibly brought to his 
attention for that one week that fires 
must not be tolerated. Frequently local 
campaigns add further emphasis to the 
movement. The wide awake agent can 
easily and with little trouble or ex- 
pense have his name and business con- 
nected to this campaign. The result 
will be that when Mr. Public thinks 
of fires, fire prevention, and insurance, 
he will think of this particular agent. 
Thus much desirable advertising is se- 
cured. Depending on local conditions, 
much can often be accomplished in 
movements to better the community’s 
fire protection. Efforts in behalf of an 
improved fire department or water sys- 
tem will carry with a well-deserved 
good will. Frequently, too, a better 
fire insurance classification for the town 
itself can be secured with consequent 
lower fire insurance rates in general. 
Certainly no agent would object to his 
name being linked with such an accom- 
plishment. 

The devices open to the agent who 
decides to work on fire prevention are 
numerous and varied. No one agent 
could use them all to advantage, but 
from them enough can be selected to 
help business materially. One means 
that is open to every agent is rate re- 
duction and schedule work in cooper- 
ation with the rating bureau. The fire 
prevention engineers from the rating 
bureau or from the company are more 
than willing to help out when the prob- 
lems were complicated. But the case 
for fire prevention more often becomes 
one of eliminating accumulations of 
trash, doing away with stove pipes 
through wooden partitions, seeing that 
gasoline is kept in safety cans, and 
similar questions requiring no technical 
training to handle. The make-up of the 
rate can easily be secured by the agent 
and he can then tell the assured what 
hazardous conditions are charged for, 





and how the charges can be eliminated. 
The result not only prevents a com- 
petitor from pointing out to the assured 
how his insurance costs can be reduced, 
but also establishes a closer personal 
contact between agent and assured. And 
on the other side, the aggressive agent 
will find schedule work an effctive way 
to secure new business for himself. 
Every live agent at times uses some 
form of pamphlets and direct mail ad- 
vertising. Here is an opportunity to 
share the publicity of the fire preven- 
tion campaigns. During “Fire Pre- 
vention Week” posters and pamphlets 
are available upon which the agent’s 
name can be imprinted at a reasonable 
cost. Agency mail could also carry fire 
prevention stamps or stickers, which 
are frequently available during the 
campaign. The Spring Clean Up Cam- 
paign is another opportunity to send 
out literature to assureds and prospec- 
tive assureds. Still another device 
often used is to send literature out 
after a local fire of importance. One 
agency in an Eastern city wrote sev- 
eral hundred dollars worth of wind- 
storm insurance by this means follow- 
ing an unusually severe local storm. 
The subject of window displays has 
been frequently discussed, but the fact 
remains that people will stop to look 
at pictures and especially pictures of 
local fires or disasters. These serve 
two purposes, first, to point out how 
these disasters may be prevented in the 
future, and second, to connect the agent 
in the public mind with insurance to 
relieve the effects of such occurrences. 
A final matter of service to the as- 
sured is after the fire has occurred. 
The agent can help bring the assured 
and adjuster together—many an agent 
has made for himself a life-long cus- 
tomer by being such a friend in need. 
And then when the loss is settled and 
the assured turns to thoughts of re- 
building the agent should put him in 
touch with the rating bureau or com- 
pany fire prevention engineer to see 
that the new building is properly con- 
(Concluded on page 13) 
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Conservation 


Home Office 


By A. L. HADLEY 


Assistant Secretary, 
Home State Life 


HE general use of the word “con- 

servation” is comparatively new, 

but it is used nowadays more fre- 
quently than any other in the insurance 
field. Nearly every issue of every in- 
surance magazine and insurance paper 
in the country has some article under 
the heading of “Conservation,” 
“Lapses,” or similar headings. Conser- 
vation department managers and com- 
pany officials are becoming prematurely 
gray (or bald headed) trying to work 
out or devise some method of saving 
the business which has been placed on 
the books. From a general observation 
though it would appear that most com- 
panies start their conservation work 
at the wrong place. 

Insurance men know there is no 
chance to insure the man who is al- 
ready in the hospital and on his death 
bed, but some seem to think that con- 
servation managers and renewal de- 
partments ought to be able to keep 
all the business produced on the books, 
regardless of how it was put there in 
the first place. 

A few years ago very little thought 
was given to conservation, but volumes 
were given to production. In the past 
agents, also companies, were judged en- 
tirely by the volume of new business 
they could write each year, and prac- 
tically no attention given as to whether 
the business was good renewable busi- 
ness or not, as the sole aim of both 
agents and companies was to make a 
big production record. 

With the passing years competition 
has become keen, and with the increased 
demand for volume production, it natu- 
rally follows that the business has be- 
come topheavy. Every foundation is 
constructed to carry a certain load, but 
whenever the superstructure is en- 
larged to a point where the foundation 
will not carry it, then the entire struc- 
ture is due to collapse. 

So it is with life insurance. The orig- 
inal foundation was adequate to carry 
the load, it was built scientifically and 
mathematically correct as has been 
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Begins at the 





Mr. Hadley says that if the business is sold right and 
the agent is given as much interest in renewing the 
business as he had in the first premium, you can do 
away with ninety per cent of your conservation 


departments. 


proven in the past, but greed and the 
desire to outdo the other fellow is rap- 
idly bringing the entire structure of 
life insurance to the point where the 
very foundation trembles, not from the 
policyholders’ standpoint, as they are 
fully protected, but from a money-mak- 
ing successful company standpoint. 

The agent is not entirely to blame 
for the present condition, but in fact 
most of the blame can be placed on the 
insurance companies themselves, as 
they have forced the agents to obtain 
an increased volume of new business 
without any thought as to the cost, and 
in most instances the increased volume 
has not resulted in any increased com- 
pensation to the agent, and it has cost 
the company dearly. 

Many an agent who only produces 
$50,000 per year makes more for him- 
self and his company than the one who 
produces $250,000, likewise the $250,000 
producer is often a much better man 
than the $1,000,000 producer. Many 
instances have been known where the 
$250,000 producer had more net in- 
crease in business than the $1,000,000 
producer and many a $1,000,000 pro- 
ducer has not paid all his first year 
nets and has not been able to write his 
personal check for $1,000 at the end 
of the year, when he is supposed to 
have made $25,000 in first year com- 
missions. Furthermore, records have 
shown that of a $1,000,000 production 
only $100,000 remained in force during 
the third year. 

This kind of production is costly to 
all parties concerned. To the policy- 
holders who lapse their policies (even 
though they did not pay the full pre- 
mium, which is true in many cases) to 
the company which was put to the ex- 
pense of issuing a large volume which 
resulted in only a small increase in 
force, and to the agent who often lost 
most of his first year commissions and 
practically all his renewals. 

Records show that the average com- 
pany has to issue three new cases to 
gain one and many run as high as eight 


to ten to one and some even as high as 
fifteen to one. In spite of all this turn- 
over in business, life insurance in force 
has increased over fifty billion dollars 
in the past ten years, but think what 
the increase would have been if the un- 
necessary lapses had been saved. Ac- 
cording to book records a great amount 
of business lapses at the end of the 
first policy year, but theoretically it 
lapsed at the time the application was 
signed, due to the fact that it was 
improperly sold. Too many agents sell 
premiums rather than protection and 
look at the commission to be earned 
rather than service to the prospect. 

Companies have been spending mil- 
lions putting on an increased volume 
of new business and are now spending 
other millions trying to save a lot of 
business which was no good in the first 
place. All the home office letters, lit- 
erature, and even personal calls in the 
world will not save the business which 
was improperly sold in the beginning. 

Some companies pay a general agent 
or manager 85 per cent or 90 per cent 
first year commission with an additional 
bonus of 5 per cent for a million dol- 
lar production, besides a $300 or $400 
salary or office allowance and $50 to 
$100 a week expense account. Many 
companies are paying their field force 
90 per cent to 100 per cent of the first 
year premiums and 10 per cent to 20 
per cent of the second year premiums 
and 5 per cent to 10 per cent for next 
eight years. Thus they are paying 
from 105 per cent to 125 per cent dur- 
ing first three years, then expect the 
business produced to stay on the books. 
It just can’t be done. 

Now the question is, what are we 
going to do about it? The answer is 
entirely in the hands of the companies 
themselves. But it must be by con- 
certed effort on the part of all com- 
panies and by definitely agreeing be- 
tween themselves, to discontinue their 
clamor for volume production and 
stress quality production. And they 

(Continued on page 11) 





Further Comment on the Moratorium 


International Debt Agreement Will Attect 


Insurance Favorably, Executives Believe 


AST week THE SPECTATOR published the telegraphed opinions 
of several life, fire and casualty insurance company chief ex- 
ecutives regarding the agreement which had been reached on 

President Hoover’s proposed plan for a debt moratorium. The hearty 
response of these executives to our telegraphed inquiry for state- 
ments indicated the keen interest with which these able men viewed 
an international problem and its effect on insurance affairs. This 
week we are pleased to add to these comments the statements of 
other executives whose telegrams arrived too late to be included in 


last week’s edition. 


Answering your wire for my views 
on the effect of President Hoover’s mor- 
atorium, briefly they are as follows: It 
should lessen apprehension of what to- 
morrow might develop, which, it is 
generally conceded, has hindered normal 
business progress and checked develop- 
ment of new enterprise almost to the 
point of complete stagnation. With the 
ghost of fear practically banished from 
the vision and mind of the whole world, 
a state of normalcy should be gradually 
restored. The toll paid by the surety 
bonding and casualty lines of insurance 
resulting from the great depression 
which the world has experienced for a 
period of almost two years has indeed 
been heavy. If, however, it has en- 
lightened those engaged in the business 
who were able to bear the burden, ulti- 
mate benefit should be realized as it 
has taught a lesson in the conduct of 
the business that should not be easily 
forgotten. 

The meeting by the insurance inter- 
ests of their contractual and moral 
obligations to the public throughout 
this trying period furnishes indisputa- 
ble proof of their financial stability and 
an example of integrity that challenges 
comparison. The millions who have de- 
rived benefit from their investment in 
insurance protection during this trying 
period give testimony of the wisdom of 
providing during days of sunshine for 
the possible darker ones ahead. The les- 
sons in this regard gained from this ex- 
perience must, in my opinion, prove 
beneficial to the insurance business and 
further raise it to that standard of 
public need which its great importance 
bears to the family and business struc- 
ture. I am convinced that business 
generally should materially improve 
when the full significance of the bene- 
fits of the moratorium action is appre- 
ciated through the lifting of the bur- 
den of pressing and weighty obliga- 
tions. My optimism, however, does not 
carry me to the point of belief that the 
improvement hoped for is to be gained 
permanently unless we go forward with 
a firmer step and a more clarified vision 
than that which seemed to be guiding 
the world through the hectic time of 
delirium. 


T. J. FALVEY, 


President, Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co. 


The first effects of President Hoover's 
announcement of the debt moratorium 
negotiations was electric both upon 
markets and upon business. Commodity 
and stock prices since have had a natu- 
ral slight reaction from their rapid ad- 
vance. A short continuance of the de- 
cline is probably inevitable, but I be- 
lieve that in the very near future both 
commodity and security markets will 
catch themselves and start upward at a 
more moderate pace. This with the tre- 
mendous gain in confidence brought in 
the eventual stability of their finances 
and their institutions will lay a fine 
foundation for a sustained recovery in 
general business. The effect upon fire 
insurance companies should be very 
notable both in their security portfolios 
and in the enlarged premiums which 
enhanced inventory values must pro- 
duce. I feel very strongly that the en- 
tire world owes the President a debt of 
very real gratitude for his courage and 
brilliant action. 


FRANKLIN W. FORT, 


Manager, Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 


I agree with the views which have 
been almost unanimously expressed 
that the debt moratorium will be a de- 
cided factor in improving business gen- 
erally. This improvement will undoubt- 
edly mean a material betterment in the 
business of the companies writing cas- 
ualty insurance and surety bonds. One 
of the pathetic aspects of the recent 
depression has been the receipt of 
losses through institutions and individ- 
uals who had previously been regarded 
as absolutely impregnable. This has 
been occasioned by the economic depres- 
sion, and the restoration 
of business to anything 
approaching normal will 
bring with it marked im- 
provement in underwrit- 
ing results. 


IRVING MOSS, 


President, Union 
Indemnity Company. 


It is my opinion that the debt mora- 
torium agreement initiated by Presi- 
dent Hoover will have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon our people quite generally, 
but more psychological than otherwise. 
It will probably create more confidence 
in the minds of our business men, and 
this has been sadly lacking in the last 
two years. I believe it will be the 
foundation for a gradual return to nor- 
mal business conditions, which I think 
will not be forthcoming very early. It 
is my opinion the depression has 
reached its lowest point, and that there 
will now be a gradual and substantial 
recovery from it. 


WM. B. JOYCE, 


Chairman, National Surety Co. 


Heartily endorse President Hoover’s 
move for debt moratorium and believe 
it will mark definite turning point if 
we treat it simply as a first step in the 
solution of exceedingly difficult prob- 
lems of reparations and interallied 
debts. Effect should be a moderate 
stimulation of business in fall, which 
will continue steadily if we grasp op- 
portunity for leadership and subordi- 
nate partisan politics and handle situa- 
tion in statesmanlike manner. 


M. A. LINTON, 


President, Provident Mutual Life. 
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The President’s program has un- 
doubtedly established confidence in the 
public which in turn is stimulating our 
business. Men realize there have been 
no losses in funds deposited in legal 
reserve life insurance companies and 
are therefore more attentive listeners, 
especially when the investment angle of 
life insurance is presented. 


GEORGE E. LACKEY, 
President, Natl. Assn. of Life 
Underwriters. 
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Debt moratorium agreement, in my 
estimation, will restore confidence to 
business interests generally and may 
prove the turn in the road. Fire insur- 
ance will be particularly benefited as 
mercantile and manufacturing enter- 
prises will be stimulated, which neces- 
sarily will increase premium income, 
and this is what fire insurance needs. 
Fortunately our business has been free 
from any unusual losses since the de- 
pression set in, which has helped mate- 
rially. On the whole, the debt agree- 
ment reached will have a very whole- 
some effect on the country. 


JOHN H. GRIFFIN, 


President, Northwestern Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Co. 


Reply to your telegraphic inquiry, in 
our opinion the effective reaction to the 
international debt moratorium is, as 
expressed by President Hoover, a tran- 
sition from fear to confidence. 

While the moratorium itself can ben- 
efit no one but the debtor, it so happens 
in this case that Germany, the ultimate 
debtor, is probably saved from bank- 
ruptcy and collapse, the influence of 
which would be world-wide disaster. 

We believe that the depletion and ob- 
solescence of so many articles of daily 
use has gone to such an extent that 
there is compelling need for replace- 
ment. If this buying starts generally 
throughout the country, the wheels will 
spin and the era of revived industry 
will be launched. 

Obviously, the casualty and surety 
business will come in for a generous 
share in the rising tide of prosperity. 


W. G. WILSON, 


President, Natl. Assn. of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. 


Believe President Hoover’s mora- 
torium plan most timely and if carried 
out in spirit will have most favorable 
worldwide effect. This may be just the 
impetus necessary to get business over 
the hill, but let none of us get the idea 
it will be coasting from now on. A push 
all together will be a wonderful help 


right now. 
H. R. WAITE, 


President, Agricultural Insurance Co. 
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In response to your request for my 
views as to the effect of the moratorium 
on business generally and particularly 
as it affects the casualty and surety 
business, it is my conviction that Pres- 
ident Hoover has accomplished the most 
constructive suggestion made since No- 
vember 11, 1918, and that it will result 
in the permanent upward trend of 
world business as well as making 
again America the outstanding nation 
and disclosing to the world its true un- 
selfishness. It is the hope of many, in- 
cluding myself, that this move may re- 
sult eventually in a complete cancella- 
tion of international war obligations. 


CARL M. HANSEN, 


President, International Reinsurance 
Corp. 


In reply to your telegraphic inquiry, 
I feel that President Hoover has taken 
a decisive step in re-establishing confi- 
dence and bringing the world back to 
a frame of mind which is bound to re- 
act favorably upon general business 
conditions, and which in turn will un- 
doubtedly have its effect on the insur- 
ance business. In my opinion it is of 
the highest importance that we should 
wipe out the memories of the period 
of wild speculation and apply ourselves 
to a restoration of business on a sane 
and solid permanent basis. 


J. B. LEVISON, 


President, Firemen’s Fund Ins. Co: 


Telegram received. President Hoo- 
ver’s debt moratorium changed unrea- 
sonable pessimism to hopeful expec- 
tancy. It was evidently the turning 
point upon which a gradual improve- 
ment in business has occurred which I 
think will be permanent. Insurance will 
benefit in the return to normal condi- 
tions by reason of less curtailment of 
insurance and less senseless competi- 


tion. 
E. C. JAMESON, 
President, Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Ins. Co. 
The underlying facts clearly show 


we have passed some time ago the 
worst of our own sick business condi- 
tions and that the critical European 
danger which has been hanging over 
business is now successfully set aside. 
President Hoover’s successful accom- 
plishment of a one-year truce on war 
debt payments may prove to be the 
needed important factor to reestablish 
faith and confidence which is all that is 
needed to start the inevitable upturn in 
business. No industry would be more 
sensitive to improvement by return of 
faith and confidence than the casualty 
and surety business. 


WADE FETZER, 


Vice-Chairman, Fidelity and Casualty 
Co. of New York. 


The procession toward prosperity 
will start when credit loosens up. 
Credit is, of course, largely psycholog- 
ical, and President Hoover’s action has 
revived hope. Banks generally may 
now feel justified in releasing more 
credit. We expect better casualty and 
bonding business when and only when 
credit and confidence are restored. 


D. M. FERRY, JR., 


President, Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Company. 
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Fat Kine During The 


Lean Years 


OU may have noticed it. 

Some businesses do not seem 
to be much affected by the de- 
pression. Likewise some insur- 
ance salesmen do not seem to be 
stopped by it. The writer has 
made an attempt to catalog some 





By JAMES PEPPER 


progress against the prevailing 
winds. Most of them are appli- 
cable to a greater or less degree 
by any insurance salesman who 
is willing to pay the price—in 


age and resourcefulness. The 
viewpoint is that of the life un- 
derwriter; many of the sugges- 
tions, however, can be applied by 
agents selling other lines of in- 


of the factors which have helped 
able sales navigators to make 


EDUCATIONAL INSURANCE. Those who sell books 
and correspondence courses have mobilized a telling argu- 
ment. When unemployment periods come, the trained man 
is more likely to keep his job than the untrained man. This 
fact, brought deftly to the attention of fathers, may make 
the various plans for educational insurance seem more 
pertinent and timely. They may well do what they can to 
guarantee that their sons will be among the trained rather 
than the untrained thousands. 


ESTATE SHRINKAGE. There is hardly a man of 
property who is not poorer today than he was twelve 
months ago. If death should overtake him before business 
recovery has compensated for the shrinkage of his estate, 
then his family and his enterprises are likely to suffer. 
Accordingly, the argument for additional insurance, even 
though it must be term, is a potent one. 


COVERING LOANS. Everyone should know, because of 
the publicity recently given it, the reserve credit value of 
life insurance. Some have drawn heavily against this 
credit, and have imperiled their beneficiaries because the 
strong pillar of their cash values of their policies is weak- 
ened through loans. It is possible to hedge against this 
weakness by means of additional insurance. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. All economists know that there 
is plenty of money, but that those who have it are fright- 
ened and refuse to spend and to invest; they have seen 
sound stocks toboggan, bonds default, real estate values 
sink, and business enterprises fail. Yet no one has lost a 
dollar invested in life insurance. The stern safeguards 


Turn About Is Fair Play. Here Are 
Some Depression Facts That Can 
Be Converted into Sales Arguments; 
Twenty-two Sound Sales Ideas 


Available for Immediate Application 


to Present Conditions. 





effort, industry, 


initiative, cour- surance than life. 

wisely erected to protect in trust the funds of policyholders 
stand ever firm. Shrewdly, some investors are turning to 
investment insurance and investment annuities. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE. Many are the new angles 
which make the business man recognize today the value of 
business insurance, though he was willfully blind to them 
but a few months ago. Stress of credit conditions, dis- 
aster of seemingly strong contemporaries, distress of mer- 
chandisers who were unable to maintain a sufficient degree 
of liquidity, changes in management and personnel, and 
various other factors open the way to the life underwriter 
who is sufficiently expert and alert to the possibilities of 
business insurance. 

INCOME PLANS. Financial peril always brings home 
more vividly the possibilities of hardship to one’s family 
should income be curtailed or cease. The manifold advan- 
tages of income insurance become far more apparent to 
the average man. The weakness of his insurance program, 
if any, reveals itself when translated into terms of income 
instead of lump sum settlements. Alert life underwriters 
have taken advantage splendidly of this fact. 

COMPULSORY SAVING. Unemployment drives, increas- 
ing demands upon charities, distress now visible to all where 
before hidden from most men, and other conditions of a 
period of prolonged “hard times” reemphasize the fact that 
most people cannot or will not save through resolution 
alone. Life insurance plans make saving team with pro- 
tection, and put insistence back of volatile resolution. The 
life insurance salesman shrewdly finds the right prospects 
to whom to present this vivid picture. 


The smart farmer always has 
fat kine during lean years. In 
what way is the farmer smart? 
Perhaps simply because he will 
not let himself be daunted and 
discouraged, and because he has 
planned ahead. 

The smart underwriter is pros- 
pering modestly during 1931. 
Above are some of the things the 
prosperous underwriter of today 
says he is doing or thinking or 
saying. Examined one by one, 
they are neither new nor bril- 
liant, but perhaps they have that 
element of common sense which 
says it is wise to adapt the work 
to the need—to use the umbrella 
when it rains and the overcoat 
when it snows. There are sound 
plans which work during the 


trough and upturn period of the 
business cycle. But they must be 
worked. 
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THE UNUSED OARS. Pleasantly floating down stream 
with the current during fair days, many a life underwriter 
ignored the fact that oars and even sails and motors had 
been provided him for his craftsmanship by his company 
in the form of sales aids. Direct mail portfolios, policy- 
holder leads, thoroughly tested standard canvasses, and 
numerous other potent sales promotion helps were often 
high-hatted by underwriters when they found they could get 
along without them. Under today’s conditions, many wise 
agents are turning to these tested aids as never before, and 
finding that, properly used, they work. 

ADJUSTMENTS AT NEW LEVELS. The depression 
has lasted long enough that many people have given up 
looking to the Government, the syndicate business writers, 
to the self-appointed platform leaders and similar gentry, 
for real aid, and have begun to adjust their living to a dif- 
ferent level. Some have accepted the inevitable, taken 
their loss, and gone to work. On such stable basis, the life 
underwriter can know where he is at and can go to work, 
with far better prospects of success. 

EYEING THE NEW BROOM. Strangely enough, in 
many a large agency, new names are heading the leaders’ 
lists on the bulletin boards. New agents who never knew 
the ease, comparatively, of the sale of two years ago, do 
not expect it, do not give up so readily, get the business. 
Many a veteran has allowed himself to overpaint the dis- 
couraging angles, and has seen his position taken away 
from him. Some few, taking a new grip on themselves, 
a tackled the job with the new broom spirit, result- 
fully. 

GOOD NEWS DISPENSERS. Admitting the depression 
is a fact, many a wise underwriter has shrewdly seen that 
two elements prevailed, and that one was psychological. 
Never denying the factual basis, he well understood that 
mental attitude might either help or harm the situation. 
So he gathered the plus and favorable facts and factors, 
and persistently publicized them. Thus he increased his 
welcome, softened resistance, encouraged enterprise. The 
gloom prophet seldom sells as successfully as his sanely 
optimistic brother. 

A WORKING DEPRESSION. An eminent sales man- 
ager in another field has made a careful study of sales 
statistics of his men during the past six months and during 
the same period a year ago. He has discovered that his 
men are not making as many calls, demonstrations, at- 
tempts to close, generally speaking, and that those who are 
making 7 per cent more demonstrations are closing approxi- 
mately the same amount of business as last year. Those 
making more than the 7 per cent, generally speaking, are 
ahead of their last year’s record. He concludes that an 
underlying cause of the present situation is a “working 
depression” on the part of many salesmen. The salesman 
who is doing his utmost these days has less competition, 
for so many of his brethren are doing less work. 

LOST CONCEIT. An underwriter who has been making 
unusual strides in selling an endowment annuity at sixty- 
five contract, attributes his success at least partly to the 
fact that many prospects who would not listen to him a 
year or two ago, now have lost some of their conceit in 
their own ability as shrewd investors, and are willing to 








Conservation Begins at the Home Office 


(Continued from page 7) 


why 
enormously. 


have it in their power to force the 
issue too. How? Simple enough. 


our production 
Well what of it? 
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concede the advantages of safety, though the speculative 
element and the higher yield be eliminated. 

SYMPATHY. Sympathy means to suffer with. That 
is exactly what the life underwriter does if he is willing to 
accept gloom stories. 

NEEDS STILL EXIST. The population of the United 
States is increasing at the rate of nearly 150,000 a month. 
The highways are still crowded with autos. The golf 
courses are not deserted. The stores are selling, the raii- 
roads are running, the post office, the school, the court- 
house are operating. It is estimated that more than 70 
per cent of the population who were earners two years 
ago are on payrolls today. Needs still exist. Just because 
a marginal top layer has been skimmed off does not mean a 
total withdrawal of insurance sales possibilities. A year 
ago life insurance was hailed as a depression-proof field. 
While sales are under those of last year, they are pretty 
good, thank you, and they might be a lot better if under- 
writers would quickly adapt themselves to new conditions. 

REAL ESTATE. Many people bought homes at prices 
far above the present market. Many mortgages will not 
be renewed at present levels. Many such home buyers 
will vividly see the advantages the life underwriter outlines 
for mortgage insurance, though he might have been deaf 
to the story the agent told a year ago. 

BUY DURING SLUMP. Though this argument has lost 

some of its edge, it still might well be mobilized by the 
life underwriter now and then, if a prospect plans to post- 
pone. 
SELL SALARIED PEOPLE. Better prospecting is nec- 
essary these days than during the days of yesterday. 
Shrewd, the life underwriter will seek the salaried people 
whose buying ability has been little curtailed—possibly 
even augmented because of bargains available. 

RESOURCEFULNESS. Shrewd, the modern underwriter 
will readjust his plans and his pace to the present tempo. 
Resourceful, he will seek the prospect with needs uncovered 
by the times. For example, a favorable opportunity for the 
sale of annuities. 

POST-READJUSTMENT YEARS. Statisticians point 
out that great impetus has always come to life insurance 
sales following some period of readjustment such as the 
post-war period. In 1920 there was a stock market crisis, 
yet 1921 was a gala year in life insurance sales, like- 
wise 1922. 

SPREAD IN CORPORATION OWNERSHIP. In spite 
of the fear which the stock market crash and depression 
period has caused, the small investor is becoming increas- 
ingly noticeable in the stock record books of the large 
“blue chip” corporations. The number of stockholders in 
such corporations as American Telephone & Telegraph, 
Cities Service, etc., has greatly increased. Obviously thou- 
sands of people are well able to buy life insurance. 

RECANVASS THE 1928 PROSPECT WHO TURNED 
YOU DOWN. He may have high-hatted you then; today, 
if he is intelligent, he will listen. Sell package plans. 
Work harder; work more intelligently; work more optimis- 
tically. You can win in 1931. 


cent third year, thus paying only 110 
per cent during first three years and 
give a bonus to the agent whose busi- 
ness renewed better than 75 per cent. 
Renewal commissions to be paid only 
on premiums collected by agent or 


drop off 
Why 


would 





Cancel and discontinue all high com- 
mission contracts, reduce bonuses for 
volume, reduce monthly branch office 
allowances, and make agents remit 
gross premiums to home office within 
thirty days. Then make every agent 
pass a written examination on his com- 
pany’s rate book, policy contracts, gen- 
eral rules and life insurance in gen- 
eral. You say it can’t be done! Yes 
it can, if every company will announce 
such a change effective on a certain 
date. But, then the companies say— 
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issue ten million to gain one million, 
or fifty million to gain ten million, or 
two hundred and fifty million to gain 
fifty million or one billion to gain a 
quarter billion? And this is just what 
has been done year after year. A lot of 
the business one company issues this 
year is just what another company had 
last year and some other company will 
have next year, and who makes any 
gain worth the cost? 

Why not pay 50 per cent first year, 
40 per cent second year, and 20 per 


through his efforts and on a reduced 
schedule after leaving company ser- 
vice, but arrange an old age pension 
for the agent who stays with you. 
Again you say—why all our agents 
would quit in a minute if we even 
hinted such a thing. No they wouldn’t 
—not the real life insurance man, but 
the floaters would and they ought to be 
forced out of the business anyway. 
Life insurance salesmanship is a pro- 
(Concluded on page 15) 





The Case for the Railroads 


In view of the recent endorsement of the proposed increase in railroad 


freight rates by the National Board of Fire Underwriters and other insur- 


ance interests who have heavy investments in railroad securities, THE 


Spectator publishes below the text of a recent radio address on the subject 


by Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


Com pany.—Ep1Tor’s Note. 


the Chicago and North Western 
Railway Company, on the Halsey, 
Stuart & Company radio program re- 
cently over a coast to coast network 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
introduced his address by saying that 
the Insurance Yearbook, Jan. 1, 1930, 
published by The Spectator Company 
shows that the number of life insur- 
ance policies reported by 285 companies 
amounted to 31,338,563. “Do you own 
one of these policies?” he asked, and 
added: “If so you will be interested 
in what follows.” 


Has W. SARGENT, president of 


Continuing, he said: “The report 
of the Comptroller of Currency of the 
United States for June 30, 1930, gave 
the number of depositors reported by 
banks as follows: 

“National Banks, 15,584,689; State 
Banks, 14,815,951; Loan and Trust 
Companies, 7,091,216; Mutual, Private, 
Stock and Savings Banks, 14,282,288, 
making a total of 51,774,144. Are you 
one of these depositors? If so, you will 
be interested in what follows. 


“The total amount of railway securi- 
ties reported as outstanding on Dec. 
31, 1929, was $23,982,664,091. Of this 
amount, $14,064,919,410 represents un- 
matured funded debt and $9,917,744,681 
represents capital stock. 

“The portion of these securities held 
by railway companies equals $5,302,- 
957,163, which left, at the close of the 
year 1929, $18,679,706,928 in the hands 
of the public. At the close of the year 
1929, the number of stockholders of 
class one steam railways was 806,710. 

“The total amount of stock in the 
hands of the public at the same time 
was $7,212,586,295. This does not rep- 
resent the total number of stockhold- 
ers, since a great deal of stock stands 
in the name of commission firms, who 
in turn own the stock in behalf of 
numerous clients. It is probably con- 
servative to say that there are in round 
numbers one million stockholders of 
railway stocks. These are widely dis- 
tributed. For instance, the Chicago 


and North Western Railway has stock- 
holders in every State in the Union and 
in almost all of our insular possessions. 
The impression exists among some 
people that railways are owned by a 
small group of wealthy people. Quite 
the contrary is true. The company I 
represent has something over 16,000 
stockholders, and this is, I think, very 
typical of the railways generally; some 
having many more stockholders, some 
less, depending upon the amount of 
stock outstanding. The largest single 
interest in North Western stock does 
not exceed 2% per cent of the total. 
You will, therefore, observe, that the 
capital stock of the railways is very 
widely distributed throughout all sec- 
tions of the country and is held largely 
by the average investor. 


“If you are one of these stockholders, 
you will be very much interested in 
what follows. 


“The number of persons whose inter- 
ests are reported in the bonds of the 
railways are also very great. 


“It is commonly known that railway 
bonds are widely distributed among 
small investors throughout the coun- 
try, as well as held in large blocks by 
insurance companies and_ savings 
banks. 


“The total amount of bonds in the 
hands of the public over and above 
those which are held by railway com- 
panies themselves equals in round num- 
bers $11,500,000,000, of which 40 per 
cent or a total of $4,805,000,000, is held 
by life insurance companies, fire in- 
surance companies, casualty insurance 
companies, national banks, state banks, 
loan and trust companies, and savings 
banks. The other 60 per cent is very 
widely distributed among small in- 
vestors.” 

Mr. Sargent said that the best esti- 
mate available indicate that the invest- 
ment in railways of the United States 
exceeds that of all railways in Europe 
except Russia and indeed of all those 
of the rest of the world combined except 
Europe. The total capital investment 


in railroads, including securities in the 
hands of the public, and those held by 
railroads themselves, he points out, is 
exceeded only by the investment in all 
manufacturing establishments com- 
bined. The capital investment in all 
manufacturing establishments combined 
of every kind and nature, he says, 
equals $44,466,000,000, and the total 
investment in railroads equals in round 
numbers $25,000,000,000. He explains 
that he excludes from these compari- 
sons the value of farm _ property 
throughout the United States which is 
almost wholly dependent for its pros- 
perity upon the marketing of its goods 
upon railroad transportation. 


Mr. Sargent says that while in some 
countries the policy of the government 
toward its railways is to aid them by 
low taxes and subsidies in the United 
States the policy of the government 
has been for a number of years and 
now is to impose the most stringent 
restraints and regulations upon rail- 
way management, involving every 
phase and feature of operation, rates, 
extensions and abandonments, account- 
ing and the issuance of securities. He 
draws a comparison between the at- 
titude toward railways in the United 
States and in Canada and quotes from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as follows: “In 1926 the taxes of all 
railroads in the United States, if re- 
duced from the average of $1,591 per 
mile to the average Canadian basis of 
$267 per mile would have been reduced 
in the grand total of $430,000,000; and 
under the Canadian policy of subsidy 
and taxes the Class 1 railroads in the 
United States during the period from 
1923 to 1927 could have handled free 
all grain, flour, meal and livestock and 
had left $403,332,826 more revenue than 
they actually received; a situation also 
true to the extent of $139,825,569 addi- 
tional revenue for the western roads 
during that period.” 

Since 1890, Mr. Sargent says, rail- 
road property investment in the United 
States has increased 203 per cent, but 
railway taxes have increased 1220 per 
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Urban Building Trend Toward Brick 
And Other Non-Frame Types 


URING the past decade, the trend 
D of city building away from frame 
structures to those of concrete, stone, 
brick and other more fire-resistive types 
is plainly indicated by data covering 
a score of important cities in various 
parts of the country analyzed by the 
Continental Insurance Company. 

It was found that in the ten years 
from 1920 to 1930, the increase in the 
number of frame buildings in twenty 
leading cities for which data were 
available, averaged 26.5 per cent, while 
the gain in the number of non-frame 
structures averaged 73.4 per cent. 

This is due to a number of factors, 
according to the company, including a 
continuation of the movement of fam- 
ilies from private residences to apart- 
ments, and the replacement of wooden 
business structures and schools with 
those of other materials. 

“Even in Berkeley, Cal., where the 
climatic advantages have resulted in a 
notable increase in populaton,” the re- 








cent which is 270 per cent more than 
the increase in all other taxes during 
the same period. He says: “We find, 
therefore, that every man or woman 
who owns a life insurance policy, has 
a savings bank deposit, who owns stocks 
or bonds in railroads, or who is inter- 
ested in the maintenance and support 
of government has a very direct and 
vital interest in the prosperity of the 
railroads. 

“In addition to these classes, it is 
interesting to observe the great num- 
bers of our people who are directly 
dependent upon railroad prosperity for 
their daily source of income. The rail- 
ways employed in 1929 almost 1,700,000 
persons. Under normal conditions, the 
railways make purchases exceeding two 
billion dollars annually from other in- 
dustries, the workers of which depend 
upon these railway purchases for em- 
ployment. 

“Directly and indirectly the railroads 
in normal times give employment to 
more than 3,000,000 persons, who to- 
gether with their families comprise 
about 13,500,000 of our entire popula- 
tion. The retrenchments in both em- 
ployment and purchases the railroads 
have had to make because of extremely 
poor earnings have now thrown about 
500,000 persons out of work, and there- 
by directly and indirectly deprived 
more than 2,000,000 people of a live- 
lihood. These workers can be put back 
to work only by an increase of railroad 
traffic and earnings.” 
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port continues, “the number of non- 
frame structures gained to the extent 
of 178 per cent, as against 81 per cent 
for frame buildings. The city showed 
the largest percentage increase in 
frame construction among the twenty 
municipalities, its total jumping from 
15,168 in 1920 to 27,565 at the close of 
1930. 

“The largest gain in non-frame build- 
ings in this group of cties—220 per 
cent—was_ registered by Stamford, 
Conn. Milwaukee’s corresponding in- 
crease was 134 per cent, although it has 
131,763 frame structures, in contrast 
with 33,674 non-frame buildings. 

“Lowell, Mass., disclosed an advance 
of 106 per cent in the number of its 
non-frame__ structures; Bellingham, 
Wash., one of 92 per cent., and Tucson, 
Ariz., a gain of 89 per cent. Paterson, 
N. J., gained 80 per cent. All the 
cities excepting Washington displayed 
gains in both_classes; the capital’s total 
of frame buildings, however, fell off 10 
per cent. 

“Of course the great numerical ma- 
jority of buildings in the United States 
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Fire Prevention Pays the 
Agent 


(Concluded from page 6) 


structed. Such assistance may prevent 
the assured from having another fire. 
After all, this matter of service to the 
assured pays big dividends to the agent, 
both in financial profit and in satisfied 
customers. The fire insurance is fre- 
quently the key line of insurance, open- 
ing the door to many other coverages. 
Fire prevention serves the assured by 
helping him avoid the misfortune of a 
fire; it serves the insurance company 
by cutting losses and increasing prof- 
its; and it serves the agent by help- 
ing keep old friends and making new 
ones. 








are still of frame construction and in 
the group of cities under consideration 
there were at the beginning of 1931 
about 512,530 such buildings, as com- 
pared with some 281,700 having ex- 
terior walls of materials other than 
wood. 

“The trend of building away from 
frame construction has been reflected 
in the lower average rate for fire in- 
surance protection, the rate having 
been declining with virtually no inter- 
ruption, for a number of years.” 


The figures for the twenty cities compare as follows: 


Frame 
Cities Buildings 
Tucson, Ariz. 1920 1,179 
1930 1,267 

Berkeley, Cal. 1920 15,168 
1930 27,565 

Bridgeport,Conn. 1920 18,262 
1930 24,109 

Stamford, Conn. 1920 6,025 
1930 8,541 

Washington, D. C. 1920 27,261 
1930 24,515 

Michigan City, Ind. 1920 2,672 
1930 4,056 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 1920 10,020 
1930 15,529 

Boston, Mass. 1920 75,776 
1930 92,304 

Lowell, Mass. 1920 19,500 
1930 21,335 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 1920 43,613 
1930 56,007 

Battle Creek, Mich. 1920 10,236 
1930 13,363 

Paterson, N. J. 1920 22,529 
1930 23,757 

Auburn, N. Y. 1920 9,292 
1930 11,899 

Allentown, Pa. 1920 4,700 
1930 6,402 

Easton, Pa. 1920 6,314 
1930 6,516 

Reading, Pa. 1920 2,713 
1930 2,732 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 1920 14,826 
1930 17,364 

Newport News, Va. 1920 5,654 
1930 7,137 

Bellingham, Wash. 1920 11,313 
1930 16,281 

Milwaukee, Wis. 1920 100,351 
1930 131,763 


Other 
Increase Buildings Increase 
3,972 : 
6% 7,536 89% 
560 
81% 1,557 178% 
6,138 
32% 8,886 44% 
850 
41% 2,728 220% 
68,882 
—10% 90,776 31% 
1,219 
51% 1,740 42% 
3,175 
54% 3,588 13% 
31,993 
21% 42,879 34% 
1,357 
9% 2,195 106% 
4,536 
28% 7,136 57% 
1,229 
30% 1,799 46% 
3,604 
5% 6,523 80% 
1,116 
26% 1,824 63% 
15,907 
36% 24,830 56% 
3,518 
3% 5,114 45% 
26,393 
6% 34,490 30% 
3,729 
17% 2,296 62% 
1,141 
26% 1,685 47% 
259 
44% 499 92% 
14,380 
31% 33,674 134% 
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Dear Uncle Abe . 


An Answer to Our Garrulous Correspondent 


I seen yur articles an questions in a buys em ’cause he needs em. If your O 


recent issue of THE SPECTATOR, an 
derned if they didn’t make the most 
thought-provoking set I ever herd of. 

I set me down to thinkin, after read- 
in yur article several times, and I 
found myself findin some pointers to 
give you, so I sez to myself “If thet 
paper will publish yur questions, meb- 
be they’ll publish my answers.” So 
I’ll comment on your subject. 

In the fust place, you dun jest right 
by thet thar man wot come into your 
son-in-law’s store to buy galluses. You 
got him alone—in a corner, private like 
—so there would be no interruptions. 

In the second place, you dun jest 
wrong in tellin him you want him to 


look upon you as your lawyer. Law- 
yers—generally speakin—aint to be 
trusted (’cept the one you hire) an’ 


besides you shouldn’t show your hand 
to your prospect. I’ve alles claimed 
it’s better to do or say somethin to let 
your man know thet your an expert in- 
stead of tellin him thet you are. 

In the third place, you dun jest right 
in askin him pertinent questions "bout 
hisself. The size of his collar, sox, un- 
derwear, et al, is jest the dope you 
need—also the date of his birth, so 
thet when his relatves come into the 
store to buy him a birthday present 
you can give them the service thet 
you’ve been preachin about—an give 
em the right size in anything they want 
to buy him. It’s the same thing in the 
life insurance business, brother. If a 
fellow comes in to buy a pair of pa- 
jammers an you try to jam some under- 
wear down his throat—or neckties jest 
after Xmas—you aint gonna get no- 
wheres; an why? Because he don’t 
need wot your trying to sell him. If 
your gonna keep goin round “just sell- 
ing policies,” thet way, you jest ain’t 
gonna sell em. A man don’t buy your 
underwear cause you’ve got em to sell, 
ur because theyre pretty looking—he 





CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company recently, eighty-five per cent 
of the shares being represented, the 
recommendation of the directors that 
the capital stock of the company be in- 
unanimously approved. 


creased was 


The resolution approved calls for an 
increase of $500,000 by the issue of 
50,000 shares of par value of $10. 


gonna keep on “just selling policies” 
you won’t ’mount to much—jest like 
your supervisor told you. Why don’t 
you use the principles used by your 
son-in-law in his general store? He 
finds out wot his customers’ needs are, 
then he sells em to em. 

In the fourth place you dun jest 
wrong by being surprised, astounded, 
overwhelmed, et al, because your cus- 
tomer didn’t have the goods an service 
you have to offer. My aunt’s cousin 
who has a general store out in Oska- 
loosa sez his experience has shown him 
thet one of the best methods of sellin 
people your goods or service is to let 
em know thet the B. P. I. T. (best 
people in town) wear em an use em— 
with satisfaction. In other words don’t 
be abashed at their not usin em. Make 
em ashamed that theyre not keepin up 
with the Jonses—an make em anxious 
to do so. 

In the fifth place, you dun jest right 
in bringing him right back to your 
subject when he began to stray. You 
gotta keep a man on the stright an 
narrer path—keep his thoughts on his 
need for wot you are sellin—in order 
to get him to buy. 

In the sixth place, you dun jest 
wrong in lettin him tell you thet his 
purchase was being made fer some- 
body else. An spossin them galluses 
was fer his boss! He wears collars an 
underwear, don’t he? Then he needs 
a program, too! You gotta find out 
his size, and his needs. Then go sellin 
him—an by the way, don’t wait fer his 
boss to come to you fer programmin. 
Go show him thet bigger men than 
he has got hold of this new-fangled 
thing called programmin—then he’ll 
want to do it to keep up with the 
Jonses. 

Yours fer bigger and better policies. 

Phoenix, Arizona. 





CousIN LEM. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL DROPS 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


The American National Insurance 
Company of Galveston, Tex., has re- 
insured its health and accident business 
with the Washington Fidelity National 
Insurance Company of Chicago. The 
move was made of the Health and 
Accident in order that the American 
National could concentrate its efforts 
toward building up and expanding its 
ordinary and industrial departments. 








The Magic Dime 


By Eprit DoyLe 


NE of the strongest fields of inter- 

est many agents fail to develop 
is the interest of the child in life in- 
surance. 

Not long ago a young woman in 
newspaper circles was discussing life 
insurance as an investment, and she 
told the following story: 

“The first dime I ever earned was 
used to pay for a life insurance policy. 
I was only ten years old. Mother had 
sent me to our neighborhood store for 
a small purchase. When I got there 
the storekeeper was busy talking to a 
man who was quite earnest in his 
manner. Child-like I looked over the 
candy stock and all the little novelties 
he had, and seemingly was interested 
in nothing else. 


Ten Cents a Week 


“But the talk of the two men un- 
known to them caught and held my 
attention. The stranger was telling 
the storekeeper what ten cents a week 
would do for his little girl, and how it 
would in a certain number of years 
grow to sums that seemed unheard of 
to me whose experience with dimes 
was very limited. 

“Mr. Arnold, the storekeeper, finally 
noticed that I was waiting, and asked 
me what I wanted. When he went be- 
hind the counter to put up my order 
I went up to the man and asked him 
if ten cents a week would do for me 
the same things he told Mr. Arnold it 
would do for his little girl. He seemed 
rather surprised at my question, but 
assured me it would. 

“Mr. Arnold then returned with my 
order, and I hurried home as fast as 
I could run, and breathlessly asked my 
mother for a dime. Now in many 
homes this would not have been an 
unusual request, but my brothers and 
sisters and I knew only too well how 
far nickels and dimes had to go in our 
family, and rarely asked for anything 
other than an occasional penny. 

“*What do you want a dime for?’ 
Mother asked. 

“‘There’s a man at the store that 
has something he calls a policy that 
will grow to a vast fortune by the time 
I am grown, if I give him a dime each 
week, or if I die you will have a whole 
lot of money,’ I explained. 

“But, dear, I can’t give you a dime 
a week,’ Mother explained. 

“I then persuaded her to lend me a 
dime, which I would return within the 
week. She did, and I returned to the 
store as if on wings, fearing the man 
with the magic wand had gone. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Conservation Begins at 


the Home Office 


(Continued from page 11) 


fession and only the highest type men 
should be permitted to handle it. 

Does a company keep the clerk who 
turns out a poor class of work and do 
they pay them any such salaries or 
make any such advances to them as 
they do to the new agent? No. Doesa 
company even keep a home office execu- 
tive whose department is improperly 
managed or do they make advances to 
him on his promise to show certain re- 
sults? No. Then why should they do 
so with the agent? Just habit, that’s 
all, and because the other company 
does. 

Yes, it would be a bitter pill to take, 
but serious illness often requires bitter 
medicine, but the patient should not 
mind if he gets well. It is going to 
require some powerful medicine if the 
present ills of the insurance business 
are to be cured. Premiums have been 
reduced to the net and benefits added 
until there is no chance for further lib- 
eralization until the present evils are 
eliminated, after which premiums can 
be reduced with a resulting increase in 
volume, a saving in mortality through 
better selection of risks and a more 
stable business, all of which will result 
in greater profits to all concerned. 

Adoption of the foregoing sugges- 
tions will solve the conservation prob- 
lem better and quicker than all the 
high-powered conservation managers in 
the world ever can. A doctor does not 
prescribe rubbing a liniment on your 
feet for a headache. Get at the cause 
of any illness if you expect a cure, and 
the cause of lapses in the insurance 
business originates with the applica- 
tion. Therefore, sell the business right, 
give the agent as much interest in the 
renewing of the business as he had in 
the first premium and you can do away 
with 90 per cent of your conservation 
departments. 


The Magic Dime 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


“*Here’s a dime,’ I said, ‘I want a 
policy and every week I will have a 
dime for you.’ 

“That policy, the young woman ex- 
plained, is one of my prized possessions. 
I paid back that first dime to my 
mother by sweeping the sidewalk for 
one of my neighbors, and each week 
before the ‘Insurance Man’ came 
around, I kept the baby for one neigh- 
bor, or ran an errand for another. I 
found that there were many ways that 
I could earn a dime to finance my first 
weekly investment.” 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
PRODUCTION 


A gain of $7,663,320 for the first six 
months of this year over the last half 
of 1930 was registered by Northwest- 
ern National Life, of Minneapolis, 
June 30, when it brought to a close its 
best quarter of production since a year 
ago. Since the first of the year it has 
produced $32,160,915 in new business 
as compared with $24,497,595 for the 
previous six-month period. Total pro- 
duction for June was $5,538,929. The 
White & Odell agency, Minnesota State 
agents, was first in volume among the 
agencies. 
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DR. SAMUEL E. SIMMONS RETIRES 


Dr. Samuel E. Simmons has an- 
nounced his retirement as vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of California 
State Life Insurance Company, effective 
as of July 1. He is also retiring as 
member of the board of directors. This 
ends nearly ten years of active service 
with the company as medical director 
and chief of the underwriting depart- 
ment. The question of a successor has 
not yet been taken up and probably will 
be held in abeyance until the procedure 
of consolidating Western States Life 
with California State Life has been 
completed. 
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Something to Offer 


There is no life insurance require- 
ment that can’t be adequately met 
through a Prudential Policy. 


It is further true that Pruden- 
tial protection is LOW in 
NET COST and that this 


vied reputation for its prompt 
payment of claims. 


The Ordinary Agencies of 
The Prudential, located in all 
larger cities, offer full coop- 
eration to those who are in- 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


has earned an en- 
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General Agent 
Contracts 


Available for 


General Insurance Firms 


in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 


Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORGANIZED VISUAL 
SELLING KIT 





The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 
questioned. 


The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 


tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 


The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director. 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

Sir: I am interested in joining a progressive Agency 
Organization and will appreciate further information about 
your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
ings and other modern Agency plans. 


Sincerely, 


HS secccvsesénecssceeessed Address 


























Bigger—Yes! But Better—? 


no pretentious claims on account of 

igh a company is distinctly out of the 

5 W as been in existence for twenty- 

J has 220 n ns of insurance in force by the 


ts of its own field staff, without absorption 


companies 


The one fixed rule in the conduct of the Company's 
affairs is that it shall never be excelled in the service 
rendered its agents and policyholders. 


\ Peoria Life agent finds in his company connection the 
ful association that contributes to his 
th the stimulating agency 
his most profitable activity. He is 
pany’s sincere and sym- 
progress—an interest that 

but is expressed in the 


1 that assures the 


Peoria Life agents everywhere testify with enthusiasm to 
completeness of Peoria Life Service. They can’t help 
that their Company is continuously exerting every 

to help them make good 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 

surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THE MuTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite ser- 
vice for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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Life Insurance During 
First Half of Year 


A. L.I. P. Statement Shows Total 
Production 12.3 Per Cent Less 
Than Same Period 1930 


The total of new life insurance pro- 
duction for the first half of 1931 was 
12.3 per cent below the amount for the 
same period last year. As compared 
with June, 1930, the volume of new life 
insurance was 12.2 per cent less last 
month. 

These facts are shown by a state- 
ment forwarded Tuesday by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce for official use. The report ag- 
gregates the figures—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 44 member companies having 
in force 82 per cent of the total insur- 
ance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For June, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 44 companies 
was $1,005,142,000 against $1,144,432,- 
000 during June of 1930—a decrease of 
12.2 per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $672,837,000 against $725,- 
725,000—a decrease of 7.3 per cent. 
Industrial insurance amounted to $250,- 
658,000 against $311,925,000—a _ de- 
crease of 19.6 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $81,647,000 against $106,782,- 
000—a decrease of 23.5 per cent. 

For the first half of the year, the 
total new business of these companies 
was $5,838,627,000 this year against 
$6,657,203,000 last year—a decrease of 
12.3 per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,950,434,000 against 
$4,669,775,000—a decrease of 15.4 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted to 
$1,391,763,000 against $1,478,392,000— 
a decrease of 5.9 per cent. Group in- 
surance amounted to  $496,430,000 
against $509,036,000—a decrease of 2.5 
per cent. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first six months of 
1929, 1930 and 1931 and percentage in- 
creases or decreases are shown in the 
following table: 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL OFFICERS 

Edward W. Marshall, of Haddon- 
field, N. J., and F. Phelps Todd, of 
Chestnut Hill, were elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held last Monday. 

Mr. Marshall, who has been actuary 
of the company since 1928, was born in 
Lamberton, N. J., in 1889. He entered 
the life insurance business in 1911, 
serving as a clerk in the Provident 
and Penn Mutual, and later as assis- 
tant actuary of the Fidelity Mutual. 
In 1920 he returned to the Provident as 
assistant actuary. He is a fellow and 
treasurer of the Actuarial Society of 
America, and a fellow of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. 

F. Phelps Todd, who becomes vice- 
president of the Provident Mutual 
while only in his thirty-fifth year, was 
born at Salisbury, Md. He is a gradu- 
ate of Tome School, the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Temple Law 
School. 





SECURITY LIFE BARRED 
FROM MICHIGAN 


LANSING, MIcH., July 15.—The 
Security Life Insurance Company 
of America, of Richmond, Va., 
whose eexecutive offices are in 
Chicago, it is understood, has 
been notified by Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles D. Livingston 
that the Michigan department 
will not renew its certificate of 
authority to do business in hat 
State. The company’s license ex- 
pired April 1 and action on its 
renewal has been held in abey- 
ance since that time. It is said 
that as a result of the conference 
examination of the company last 
February the department does 
not consider the company to be 
safe, reliable and entitled to pub- 
lic confidence. Agents of the com- 
pany in Michigan are being noti- 
fied that the company is no 
longer authorized to do business 
in the State. The recent decision 
of the corporation division of 
Virginia that the company is sol- 
vent has apparently not affected 
the action of the Michigan com- 
missioner. 











TOTAL INSURANCE 


1929 
$1,024,478,000 
972.928°000 
 1,169:881.000 
1/122,303,000 
1'152.026,000 
1,098,983,000 


Month 1930 


January 


$995,195,000 
1,003,478.000 
1,222184,000 
1,194;174,000 
1,097,740,000 
1,144,432,000 


1930 1931 
1931 over 1929 over 1930 
$888,335,000 ——? 9% —10.7% 
911,937,000 3.1 —_ 2 
1,028,328,000 4.5 —15. 
1,024,539,000 . —14. 
980,346,000 ==, 10. 

4. 
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1,005.142,000 —12 





$6,540,599,000 
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$6,657,203,000 


$5,838,627,000 1.8 


—12.3 


Security of America 
Wins Victory 


Virginia Corporation Commission 
Overrules Report of State 
Ins. Department 


CuHIcaGo, July 14.—As a result of 
the overruling by the Virginia Corpo- 
ration Commission of the report of 
the Virginia Department of Insurance 
and Banking regarding the valuation 
of stocks held by the Security Life In- 
surance Company of America, it is re- 
ported that a large life insurance com- 
pany with headquarters in Chicago will 
be formed. This, it is said, will be 
brought about by the amalgamating of 
two or more companies affiliated with 
the Security Life. Although the Se- 
curity Life maintains its headquarters 
in Chicago it is a Virginia corporation. 

The commission ruled that the Se- 
curity should place a valuation of $1.98 
a share on 1,461,333 shares of Inter- 
Southern Life stock, and $80 a share 
on 15,535 shares of the stock of the 
Northern States Life, of Hammond, 
Ind. To arrive at the valuation on the 
Inter-Southern Life stock the commis- 
sion ruled that a fair valuation for 
reserve purposes of 147,900 shares of 
stock of the Missouri State Life of St. 
Louis held by the Inter-Southern should 
be placed at $60.40 a share. 

The Security was holding the Inter- 
Southern Life stock at $1.94 a share 
in its statement and the commission’s 
ruling will permit it to increase its 
reserve valuation by $51,914. On the 
other hand the Inter-Southern Life was 
holding the Missouri State Life stock 
as of Dec. 31, 1930, at $10,678,380, or 
$72.20 a share, whereas the new ruling 
places the valuation at $8,933,160, or a 
decrease of $1,745,220. The Security 
was holding the Northern States Life 
stock at $80 a share, or a total of 
$1,242,800. 

The Security is affiliated with the 
Keystone Holding Company of Ham- 
mond, Ind., a holding company domi- 
nated by its president, Machir J. Dor- 
sey, also president of the Security. 
The companies involved, excepting the 
Northern States and the Security, 
which already were owned by the Key- 
stone, were the life insurance interests 
of Rogers Caldwell of Nashville, whose 
investment organization collapsed last 
November. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











Guaranteed 
Low Cost 


Guaranteed 
Benefits 




















Don’t Miss This Chance! 


When a million dol- 
lar a month producer 
puts in writing how he 
does it so that any 
reader can adopt his 
methods, surely this 
is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked by 


life 


any insurance 
salesman. This is 
what Charles P. 


Rogge has done and 
it is all available in 
the new book en- 


titled— 


SUPER-SELLING with ROGGE 


Mr. Rogge has put in this book reproductions 

of the cards he uses in his work, the sales let- 

ters he has found most effective, articles he 
| and his associates have written for the insurance 
| press, and discussions of his methods by such 
| men as Shaemas O’Sheel and “Ad Man” Davison. 
It offers a complete course on selling “big busi- 
ness. 





Price per copy $3 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 W. 39th St., New York 





- Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 
H. 0. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 

































Assets Gain Nearly 
15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973.679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NCLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
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Calculating General 
Agency Profits 





Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau Prepares Complete 
Diagnosis 

HARTFORD, CONN., July 15.—Suppose 
a man drew a salary which he de- 
posited each month in his bank account. 
At the end of the year his total salary 
would be determined by the deposits he 
had made, without reference to the 
amounts which he might have with- 
drawn during the year. With these 
simple terms, the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau explains the differ- 
ence between earned profit and net in- 
come in its newest message on general 
agency management. In “Calculating 
General Agency Profits” the Bureau 
goes on to say that the task of the gen- 
eral agent falls into two broad divi- 
sions—personel management and busi- 
ness management. On the one hand, 
he manages men, attempting thereby to 
produce a reasonable amount of good 
quality business. On the other, he man- 
ages money and the factors which pro- 
duce money or profit, by calling into 
action those qualities possessed by the 
“good business man.” Many general 
agents fail to distinguish between cash 
income and earned profit and the bur- 
reau offers the following explanation: 
“Cash income represents the net value 
taken out of an agency whereas earned 
profit is the net value put in. An 
agency is going ahead financially only 
when more value is being put in than is 
being taken out. The money received 
from renewal commissions, for ex- 
ample, is certainly income, but it is not 
earned profit for the year in which it 
is received. It represents the liquida- 
tion of a previously created asset. In 
one instance known to the bureau, a 
general agent believed that he was 
‘making’ $40,000 a year from his agen- 
cy. He received that much in cash, but 
only $15,000 was earned in the current 
year, and $25,000 was the liquidation 
of a previously created renewal value.” 

The bureau has so developed the sub- 
ject that it has made available an 
agency cost analysis consisting of a 
complete diagnosis of an agency’s pres- 
ent financial condition, indicating how 
to set up improved methods of oper- 
ation, but also disclosing any existing 
points of weakness or inefficiency. 

The time required for such an analy- 
sis is usually three days in an agency 
and depends not so much upon the size 
of the agency as upon the condition of 
its records. The resulting report to 
the general agent serves the manifold 
purpose of showing the general agent 
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AETNA LIFE RESIGNATIONS 


BALTIMORE, July 14.—The resigna- 
tions of R. E. Dyer, assistant general 
agent in the Baltimore office of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, and R. W. Whalen, a super- 
visor in the Baltimore office, are an- 
nounced at the local headquarters as 
of July 1. The successors have not 
been named as yet. 


exactly where he stands, shows him 
how the study was made and sets a 
standard under which a competent 
cashier can secure similar information 
regularly. 
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COLLEGE AND INSURANCE 


JACKSON, Miss., July 13.—Weston 
Segura, although a sophomore at the 
University of Mississippi next session, 
has become a special agent of the La- 
mar Life Insurance Company of which 
his father, Dr. J. O. Segura, is vice- 
president and medical director. Wes- 
ton Segura’s personal production was 
begun the first week after he signed a 
contract. In the beginning the son of 
the medical director wanted actual ex- 
perience in the field selling life insur- 
ance. However, he will continue his 
college work, but will keep up his agen- 
cy work in vacation and at odd times 
in the University. 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes “Nylic,” a monthly 
payment beginning after two years’ service, based on previous pro- 
duction. This gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon the same annual 


production of new business. 


“Senior Nylics” have served a mini- 


mum of 20 years and are drawing an annuity, payable in monthly 


instalments, which will continue for life. 


Most of them are still 


active in writing new business, though they have the right to retire. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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National Life Agents 
at Bretton Woods 


Large Attendance at Biennial 
Convention—Senator Moses 
Guest at Banquet 





A large attendance marked the bi- 
ennial convention of the Leaders Club 
and the $100,000 Club of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Vermont at 


the Mt. Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week. About 
300 were present, of whom 74 were 


agents’ wives and daughters. 

At the banquet, held Thursday eve- 
ning, James A. Worsham, sales man- 
ager for the Williams Oil-o-matic Heat- 
ing Corporation of Bloomington, III., 
was the principal speaker, and in his 
address, entitled “Low Pressure Sell- 
ing,” he emphasized the fact that sales 
are made by locating a man’s wants 
and not his needs. A telegram of wel- 
come from Governor Winant of New 
Hampshire was read at the banquet by 
Vice-President John M. Thomas, toast- 
master; and Senator George H. Moses, 
a guest at a nearby hotel, attended the 
banquet and addressed the meeting in- 
formally. Senator Moses said his 
presence at the banquet was accounted 
for by his long-standing and affection- 
ate friendship with President Fred A. 
Howland, dating back to their college 
days, and by the further fact that he 
has been for many years a policyholder 
in the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

On Tuesday morning President 
Howland was the first speaker. In 
speaking of disability insurance he de- 
clared that the National’s experience 
had been exceptionally favorable, but 
that the general experience of most 
companies to date indicates that the 
rates, even under the recently adopted 
form, are inadequate, and that it is 
safe to assume that additional and pos- 
sibly radical safeguards against this 
coverage may be anticipated. He em- 
phasized the fact that life insurance 
should not be permitted, through the 
writing of short term endowments, to 
encroach upon banking, adding that he 
believed most of the State departments 
will before long bar such contracts. 

Mr. Howland urged that the com- 
panies erect a monument to “the father 
of American life insurance,” Elizur 
Wright; and, in closing, said that un- 
doubtedly because of the recent de- 
pression a serious effort would be made 
to rationalize business and government 
so as to afford more security to the in- 
dividual; and in this movement life 
insurance is bound to play a conspicu- 
ous part. 

A comprehensive and detailed paper 
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Vincent Coffin 
IN HONOR OF PRES. BAYES 


The general agencies of the Brook- 
lyn National Life Insurance Company 
have launched a four-weeks’ intensive 
sales campaign in honor of the ap- 
proaching birthday of William R. 
Bayes, president of the company. The 
campaign promises to be productive of 
a large amount of life insurance. 


on “Business Insurance,” to be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, was then read 
by General Counsel Young; following 
which E. S. Brigham, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, addressed the 
convention on “Investing Life Insur- 
ance Funds.” 

Supt. of Agencies L. P. Brigham, in 
charge of the Wednesday morning 
meeting, in his address stressed the 
necessity for conservation of business. 

Actuary Henry H. Jackson, who 
came next on the program, was one of 
the high lights of the convention with 
his polished and delightful exposition 
of Ben Franklin as the ideal life in- 
surance agent. “Nineteen Thirty-one 
Prospecting” was discussed by Thomas 
L. Terrell of Cleveland and Earl C. 
Young of Chicago. Robert O. Bickel 
of Cedar Rapids gave an enthusiastic 
review of his confidential estate analy- 
sis plan, followed by Wm. F. Williams, 
of Meadville. 

The Wednesday evening session, held 
in the hotel ballroom, was opened by 
Ralph N. McCord, himself an enthusi- 
astic athlete, who drew a close parallel 
between the qualities needed on the 
football field and in the sale of life 
insurance. “The Importance of Char- 
acter in the Life Insurance Business” 
was the title of Vice-President John 
M. Thomas’ address, and he dwelt on 
the need of character in the manage- 
ment of funds, in the selection of risks 
and in the sales end of the business. 











Vincent Coffin with 
Conn. Mutual 


Widely-known Educator Made 
Superintendent of Agencies 
of Hartford Company 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company announces the appoint- 
ment of Vincent B. Coffin as superin- 
tendent of agencies, effective Sept. 1. 
Mr. Coffin fills the office left vacant by 
the promotion on Jan. 9 of H. M. Hol- 
derness to the position of vice-president 
in charge of agencies. 

Mr. Coffin, who comes to the Con- 
necticut Mutual from his post as di- 
rector of education for the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, has to his credit a long and 
exceptional record of achievement in 
the life insurance field. Born at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., in 1897, Mr. Coffin re- 
ceived his education in the Hartford 
public schools and at Albany Academy, 
Albany, N. Y., and subsequently re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from Wes- 
leyan University. He is also a gradu- 
ate of the Carnegie Tech Life Insurance 
Class, 1919. 

Mr. Coffin has served as chairman of 
the sales training division of the Ameri- 
can Management Association and as 
chairman of the sales training division 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. He has been extremely active 
in the Life Underwriters Association, 
serving as vice-president of the Utica 
Association; secretary and president of 
the Albany Association; secretary- 
treasurer of the New York State Asso- 
ciation; member of the program com- 
mittee for the National Association, 
and assistant to the national president 
for New York State. He began his in- 
surance career as a soliciting agent 
with the Provident Mutual at Ithaca, 
N. Y.; then became assistant general 
agent for the same company at Albany. 
From 1926 to 1928 he served as di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Training 
Course at New York University, fol- 
lowing which he became director of 
education for the Penn Mutual. 


A BIG ACHIEVEMENT 


San FRANCISCO, July 14.—A. W. 
Carne agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, reports an approximate increase 
of 2 per cent in paid for business dur- 
ing May and June of this year as com- 
pared to the corresponding period in 
1930. “While these totals do not seem 
very great, they represent a big 
achievement to us, as May and June 
of last year set a new record for new 
paid for business,” says Mr. Carne. 
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OREGON MUTUAL SILVER 
JUBILEE CONVENTION 


In celebration of its twenty-fifth 
year in business the Oregon Mutual 
Life Insurance Company held a Silver 
Jubilee Convention of its Gold Medal 
Club at the Home Office in Portland, 
Oregon, Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day with 47 of its leading agents as 
qualified members in attendance. The 
sessions of the convention, which were 
largely educational, featured Dr. 
Charles J. Rockwell of the Rockwell 
School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship, Chicago. Such topics as “Mod- 
ern Prospecting Methods”; “Approach- 
ing Your Prospect”; “Meeting Sales 
Resistance”; “Insurance for the Ordi- 
nary Estate” and “Insurance for the 
Average Business Man,” were on the 
program. Following the convention, a 
two day conference of the general 
agents of the company will be held at 
the Home Office today and tomorrow. 


NEW ACTUARIAL BOOKS 


“Elementary Treatise On Actuarial 
Mathematics” is the title of a new 
book by Harry Freeman, M.A., F.I1.A., 
published for the Institute of Actuar- 
ies by the Cambridge University Press 
of London. The Macmillan Company 
is handling the book in this country. 
The subjects comprised in the book are 
those that are required for part one 
of the Institute of Actuaries with the 
exception of algebra. The first chap- 
ter is devoted to elementary trigo- 
nometry of which a sufficient account is 
given to enable those who have not 
previously studied this subject to fol- 
low the remaining sections of the book 
which deal with finite differences, dif- 


ferential and integral calculus and 
probability. Many varied forms of 


questions are included in the text and 
numerous examples for solution are set 
after each chapter and at the end of 
the volume. The book may be obtained 
for $8.50 per copy. 











Lincoln National Life Officers on Outing 


HE group shown above are Lincoln 

National Life officers and execu- 
tives, snapped while attending a week- 
end outing as the guests of President 
Arthur F. Hall, at his summer home in 
Leland, Mich. The party was held dur- 
ing the early part of the month. Read- 
ing from left to right those in the photo 
are: Front row: A. J. McAndless, 
vice-president; J. D. Frank, assistant 
general counsel; Walter T. Shepard, 
vice-president; L. J. Kalmbach, assis- 
tant secretary; A. H. Hammond, assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies; J. G. 
Haven, manager, new business depart- 
ment, and Arthur F. Hall, president. 
Second row: A. L. Dern, manager of 
agencies; M. D. Johnson, chief accoun- 
tant; T. A. Murphy, assistant manager 
investments, and P. N. Mantz, manager 
policyholders service. Third row: W. 
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T. Plogsterth, assistant superintendent 
of agencies; S. C. Kattell, actuary; H. 
J. Shay, assistant manager of invest- 
ments; J. P. Carroll, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies; W. E. Thornton, 
medical director, and E. C. Wightman, 
assistant secretary. Fourth row: A. A. 
McFall, superintendent of agencies; F. 
L. Rowland, secretary; H. C. McAlister, 
assistant medical director, and J. J. 
Klingenberger, auditor. Top row: A. 
W. Stults, assistant manager invest- 
ments; R. A. Thorne, manager of in- 
vestments, and R. F. Baird, counsel. 

Those also present at the gathering 
but not in the picture were: Franklin 
B. Mead, executive vice-president; R. J. 
Stoner, controller and assistant trea- 
surer; Frank J. Travers, manager in- 
vestment research, and F. S. Rouzer, 
purchasing agent. 
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OFFICERS INSTALLED 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 14—Formal in- 
stallation of officers for the ensuing 
year was consummated at the annual 
meeting of the General Agents and 
Managers Association of San Fran- 
cisco, today. The officers are: Dan 
E. Mooney, Peoria Life, president; 
William R. Spinney, State Mutual Life, 
vice-president, and Raymond Orth, 
Home Life, secretary. Directors: Al- 
fred Matthews, Provident Mutual Life; 
H. V. Montgomery, Missouri State 
Life; N. J. Goldsmith, Equitable Life; 
F. P. Ebertz, National Life, and R. L. 
Stephenson, Union Central Life. Re- 
tiring President Clarence W. Peterson 
presided at the ceremonies. 





SOUTHLAND LIFE PRODUCTION 


Southland Life Agents in June broke 
all production records since October, 
1929. The total volume for the month 
exceeded June, 1930, by $1,163,846. 





JACKSON, Muiss., July 13.—Resolu- 
tions commending the Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters for the 
highest membership in the history of 
the organization were adopted by the 
Mississippi Association of Life Under- 
writers at the monthly meeting, July 
6, held at Jackson, Miss. 
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“For the People” 


A great, modern hotel located “just 
a step from Broadway.” Adjoining 
countless theatres, railroad termi- 
nals, piers, shopping and business 
centers. 


1400 ROOM S&S 


Each with Bath [Tub and 
Shower] Servidor and Radio 






DAILY RATES 
Single $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double 4.00 5.00 6.00 


The New HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 
ROY MOULTON, Manager 
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TWO IDEAL NOTEBOOKS 





Carry a Complete Insurance Picture of 








LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS VISITS 


| The data in this notebook is compactly and cleverly arranged to contain a 
| record of all necessary information about each call made, and about each 
prospect—his name, business, address, date of birth, age, insurance car- 
ried (with space for companies, amounts, dates, premiums and plans), 
| amount the prospect can put into insurance yearly, dates of visits, dates 
| of appointments, plan on which agent is working, the figures, names of 
prospect’s friends, and room for general remarks. In other words—a com- 


plete insurance picture of each prospect, and of each call. 


AGENT’S APPLICATION AND POLICY REGISTER 


Each Prospect in Your Vest Pocket 


In a minimum of space this notebook enables an agent to keep a complete 
policy record of each prospect—his name, mail address, occupation, date of 
birth, age, date of application, amount, plan applied for, premium, result 
(whether accepted or rejected), date, advance settlement, policy number, 
date of delivery, date of issue, amount issued, delivery settlement plan issued, 
discounted by, agent’s commission, discount paid, net premium, date paid 
company, gross premium, and remarks. This is an invaluable record which 


every agent should keep. 





REFILLS AVAILABLE 
Refills for both of these NOTEBOOKS MAY BE OBTAINED AT SLIGHT COST. The genuine 


leather covers of tan pigskin are so durable that they will outlast many refills. 
COMPLETE 


SMALL 


















Thickness of the Average Note Book 





Single copy 
6 copies 
12 copies 


The Spectator Company 


Division of United Business Publishers 











PRICES OF REFILLS 


$ .25 25 copies 
1.20 50 copies 
2.16 100 copies 


243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COMPACT 





books themselves are small, compact, flexible, and easily handled. 


Prices, per copy each... 


12 copies 
25 copies 
50 copies 
100 copies 
500 copies 





$1.25 
$1.15 
1.10 
1.00 
85 
75 


These valuable looseleaf notebooks combine attractiveness of appearance with practicality and usefuiness. 


Actual size 243 x 41% inches. 


OUR NEW 


Thinner Than Any Other Kind 


of 


ORDER BLANK 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street, New York 


Please send me .... 


.... copies of AGENTS APPLICATION AND POLICY 
REGISTER and bill me at your regular advertised price. 


...» refills at price quoted. 
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copies of LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS VISITS. 
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NOTE BOOKS 


Binder 






Send also 
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T. M. STOKES A CONSULTANT IN 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Announcement is made that Thomas 
M. Stokes, director of the educational 
department of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, has 
resigned to engage in private practice 
as a consultant in sales management in 
that city. Mr. Stokes is a graduate of 
the University of Texas, and has done 
residence graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has been con- 
nected with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York and the Na- 
tional Life, of Vermont, as well as 
with the Connecticut Mutual. He will 
be retained as educational advisor by 
the Connecticut Mutual. 


GIVES X-RAY MACHINE TO CITY 


The Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company, Cincinnati, has of- 
fered a gift of $10,000 to the Board of 
Health of the city of Cincinnati for the 
purchase of an X-ray machine and such 
accessories as are required, as well as 
to defray the cost of the services of a 
part-time X-ray expert operator. For 
several years the Board of Health has 
sought a city appropriation for this 
purpose but the needs of other munic- 
ipal activities have prevented it being 
made. Clyde P. Johnson, vice-president 
of the Western & Southern, is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Health. President 
Charles F. Williams, in tendering the 
gift, said that the company was glad 
to do this as its slight contribution to 
the board’s public health program and 
in recognition of the important public 
service of the board and the great eco- 
nomic value of its work to the city. 
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In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 


WIVES, MOTHERS AND 
SWEETHEARTS 


A wives’, mothers’, and sweethearts 
campaign being conducted during July 
and August by Northwestern National 
Life, of Minneapolis, in which agents 
compete for prizes to be awarded to 
wives, mothers or sweethearts nomi- 
nated by them is expected to help set 
new production records for these two 
months. 


, 





DEATH OF GEORGE E. SLY 


George E. Sly, formerly a director of 
the United Publishers Corporation, 
died suddenly last week at St. Charles, 
Mo. Mr. Sly was formerly connected 
with “Power” and the “American Ar- 
chitect,” and in 1908 he purchased that 
magazine which in 1915 he sold to the 
United Publishers Corporation. From 
then until 1924, when he retired from 
active business, he continued with the 
U. P. C. as a director. 


COL. McCORMACK APPOINTED 


Col. Edward J. McCormack has been 
appointed special home office represen- 
tative for the Columbian Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Lloyd T. Binford, 
president, announced recently. Col- 
onel McCormack has been general 
agent for the Minnesota Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, and for several years 
he was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, serving several 
terms as vice-president of that organ- 
ization. He is president of the Mem- 
phis Life Underwriters’ Association. 
Col. McCormack was formerly a news- 
paper man, secretary to Mayor T. C. 
Ashcroft, secretary of the Memphis 
Real Estate Board, and was organizer 
of the first field artillery to leave Mem- 
phis during the World War. He was 
advanced from captain to lieutenant 
colonel, and only recently retired from 
the reserve corps as a colonel in the 
field artillery. 
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Measured by Net Results— 


Truest gauge of a Company’s rate of progress is its ratio of 


gain in insurance in force to total in force. 


Applying this measuring-rod to the 1930 record, The Guardian 
ranks first among the 24 leading life companies licensed in New 


York State, having a half-billion or more insurance in force. 
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AMENDMENT FAVORED TO OKLA- 
HOMA CONSTITUTION 


The probability that the Oklahoma 
limitation on the period that life in- 
surance companies may hold real estate 
acquired through foreclosure proceed- 
ings will be extended from the present 
seven-year period before escheat to ten 
years is indicated by reports from Ok- 
lahoma City. 

During the past week a series of con- 
ferences of the agents and other repre- 
sentatives of member companies of the 
American Life Convention were held 
for the purpose of securing an amend- 
ment to the Oklahoma Constitution, 
Article 22, Section 2, the matter being 
taken up with Governor Murray’s Com- 
mittee of 21. The representatives of 
the insurance companies doing business 
in Oklahoma provided a body of men 
who were accorded respectful attention 
by the Governor’s committee. 

The result of the several confer- 
ences was that on July 2, the Committee 
of 21 adopted a resolution to submit to 
the people of the State an amendment 
to Section 2 of Article 22 changing the 
present seven-year period before es- 
cheat to ten years, and adding: The 
impression was given the agents and 
other representatives of the American 
Life Convention companies that Gov- 
ernor Murray will support the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. The 
Committee of 21 is also considering a 
which would make the In- 
surance Commissioner appointive in- 
stead of elective. 


proposal 


EQUITABLE, OF OHIO, PRODUC- 
TION CLUB 


The twenty-third annual convention 
of the Production Club of the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
was held at Des Moines, June 24 and 
25. The President’s and Organization 
Clubs of the same body continued the 
occasion for two additional days at the 
Birchmont Beach Hotel, Bemidji, Minn. 

The convention was in charge of 
Henry S. Nollen, president of the Equit- 
able of Iowa, who delivered the address 
of welcome. J. H. Hilmes of the Des 
Moines agency was awarded the honor 
of being the first Equitable of Iowa 
agent to earn membership in the com- 
pany’s Hall of Honor. This newly con- 
ceived distinction is to be announced 
annually at convention time to “that 
agent of ten consecutive years of ser- 
vice, who, during the past five years 
has been first among all agents in pro- 
duction, conservation and average size 
of policies.” 

Nearly 300 members of the Equitable 
of Iowa’s field force qualify annually 
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Citizens National to Merge 
with American Bankers 


Details to Be Worked Out— 
Business Now Carried May Be 
Reinsured in American 


St. Louis, Mo., July 14.—Stockhold- 
ers of the Citizens National Life In- 
surance Company have unanimously ap- 
proved the proposed merger of that 
company with the American Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of Jackson- 
ville, Ill., and Chicago, Ill., and upon 
approval of the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment the consolidation will take 
place. 

The American Bankers Life held a 
meeting of the merger on July 10 and 
it is understood that the verdict was 
favorable. 

Under the terms of the proposal as 
submitted to the stockholders of the 
Citizens National Life on July 9 it 
would be a straight merger of the com- 
panies, the stockholders of the Citizens 
National receiving two shares of Amer- 
ican Bankers Life stock for each share 
of Citizens National stock now held. 
However, the complete details of the 
consolidation have not yet been worked 
out according to Tom Sly, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Citi- 
zens National Life, and it is possible 
that it may be finally decided to rein- 
sure the $744,000 of business now car- 
ried by the Citizens National in the 
American Bankers Life. 

The Citizens National Life was or- 
ganized in 1926 and at one time had 
$2,000,000 of insurance on its books, but 
much of this business was later lapsed 
so that the company now has but $744,- 
000 in force. Its last statement showed 
admitted assets of $166,000. 

At the meeting at which the proposed 
merger was approved approximately 65 
per cent of the Citizens National Life’s 
stock was represented and the vote was 
unanimous in favor of the deal. 

The American Bankers Life is 
headed by F. H. Rowe, president, and 
closed 1930 with $28,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force. It is now operating in 
twenty States and the District of 
Columbia. A recent examination by 
the Illinois insurance department was 
favorable, the management being com- 
mended as energetic and persistent in 
the performance of their duties. J. G. 
Bardell of Highland, IIl., is president of 
the Citizens National Life of East St. 
Louis. The home offices are in the 
First National Bank Building. 








for the company’s Production Club. 
The convention in 1932 will meet at 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE CLUB 
CONVENTIONS 


The conventions of tke production 
clubs of the Manufacturers Life In- 
surance Company, Toronto, Can., are a 
very important feature of the com- 
pany’s activities. That of the eastern 
division of the $100,000 Club was held 
last week at Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, 
Ontario. The $200,000 Club conven- 
tion will be held at Jasper Park, Al- 
berta, Aug. 19 to Aug. 23, followed by 
the convention of the western division 
of the $100,000 Club at the same place. 


Getting and Keeping 


The programs of the business meet- 
ings of each of the three conventions 
are similar. “Increasing Business in 
Force” is the theme of the convention 
in each instance. At the Eastern $100,- 
000 Club convention at the first meet- 
ing on July 8, “Increasing Business in 
Force” was discussed from the stand- 
point of preparation, at the second 
meeting on July 9 from the standpoint 
of production and at the third meeting, 
on July 10, from the standpoint of con- 
servation. In other words, planning to 
get the business, getting it and keeping 
it after it has been written. 
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The American Bankers 
Examination 





Examination of Company by 
Insurance Department Accords 
Company Progress and Ener- 
getic Management 


The regular triennial examination of 
the American Bankers of Chicago has 
just been completed. The company 
has always had a Class A rating on 
claim payments, and department exami- 
nations states: “It is the company’s 
practice to settle all just claims prompt- 
ly and in accordance with the policy 
provisions. 

The company has been liberal in the 
interpretation of its disability clauses 
in the adjustment of its claims.” 

The only change of any amount in 
the company’s annual statement was a 
reduction in the calculation of the 
“company’s premiums in the course of 
collection ninety days past due.” 

The examiners further comment that 
“Management of the company is in the 
hands of experienced persons who are 
energetic and persistent in the per- 
formance of their duties. Serious prob- 
lems have arisen in the problems of so 
diversified a business, and the home 
office staff has devoted itself eagerly 
to their solution. The company 
is now operating in 20 States and in 
the District of Columbia. The 
books and records of the company are 
carefully and accurately kept and their 
system of budgetary control is pro- 
ducing excellent results. F. H. Rowe is 
continuing in the active management 
of the company.” 


METROPOLITAN’S ALABAMA 
LEADER 


Manager William Brown was praised 
for the showing of the Mobile, Ala., 
office of Metropolitan Life at a meeting 
there attended by R. R. Lawrence of 
New York supervisor of agencies in 
Southern territory; J. J. McConneghey 
of Atlanta, in charge of Piedmont ter- 
ritory, and William McGarry of New 
York, supervisor of agencies. Brown’s 
agency has risen rapidly in the ranks 
of Metropolitan Life leaders and last 
year won the State trophy for Ala- 
bama. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE APPOINTMENT 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of: Pittsfield, Mass., announces the ap- 
pointment of Ernest B. Halladay as 
general agent for the State of Vermont, 
with offices at 80 Main Street, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 
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IFE INSURANCE during 1930 again demon- 


strated its worth as the world’s premier security. 


Regardless of wars, panics or periods of depression, 
a Life Insurance contract in The Manhattan Life re- 
mains unimpaired and is matured exactly as called 
for in the individual policy. A Life Insurance policy 
is truly a “Declaration of Financial Independence,” 


and constitutes an essential part of any man’s estate. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
Founded 1850 
654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 








CONVENTION STEAMER 
CHARTERED 


The annual convention of the leading 
producers of California State Life In- 
surance Company will be held in Vic- 
toria, B. C., during the week of July 
20, it is announced from the home office 
of the company at Sacramento. The 
transoceanic Italian liner “California,” 
which puts into San Francisco on July 
17, has been chartered to take the party 
from that city to Victoria. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE APPOINTS 
PALMER IN KANSAS 


Allen E. Palmer of Topeka, Kan., 
has been appointed manager for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany for northern Kansas. In 1929 he 
became a field worker for the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company, with which 
company he continued until his present 
connection with the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. It is ex- 
pected that he will develop the field. 








The Indiana Compulsory 
Deposit Law guarantees 
policyholders of The Lincolr~ 


Nalional Life Insurance 
Company, Ft.Wayne, Ind. 


Complete Protection 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE STAG—INSURANCE 
4N ALL ITS BRANCHES, EXCEPT LIFE... 





Fire will probably always be the big 






red-headed boy of the insurance busi- 











ness, but he’s only one of a big family 
when it comes to writing protection 
for property owners. And representing 
a big company that can take care of 
the whole family of risks makes a good 


agent the best agent in his territory. 
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Kentucky Attacks Problem 
of Agency Balances 





Company Men Plan Vigorous 
Handling of Dilatory Agents; 
Better Agencies Approve 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 13.—Cooper- 
ation as between companies and field 
men to improve the local agency bal- 
ance situation is being observed in 
Kentucky, and at the same time it is a 
movement that apparently is favored 
by the local agent. 

Good local agents admit that they 
would like to see credits tightened to 
prevent the careless agent from ex- 
tending long terms, thus forcing other 
agents to meet such competition on at 
least some business. 

At the recent State convention in 
Louisville on June 17 and 18, the sub- 
ject of promptly paying balances to 
companies was touched upon in the ad- 
dress of President Norman I. Taylor. 
It was touched upon by some of the 
other speakers, including Frank Sny- 
der, of Snyder Brothers, and J. Grover 
Galloway, president of the Kentucky 
Fire Underwriters Association, and 
further was mentioned in the organiza- 
tion’s resolutions, one reading: “That 
we pledge our allegiance to stock insur- 
ance companies and request our mem- 
bers to recognize the importance of 
prompt payment of balances.” 

At the meeting of the Kentucky Fire 
Underwriters Association in Lexington, 
Ky., May 13, there was a long discus- 
sion regarding methods of improving 
the balance situation and placing teeth 
in regulations. At that time a com- 
mittee was named to investigate and 
report. This committee after much in- 
vestigation had advised favoring nam- 
ing of a committee of five as an agency 
and balance commission, to be named by 


the president, and to name its own 
chairman. 
This committee has recommended 


adoption of the Ohio plan, under which 
agents in default are handled in a pro- 
gressive manner, and under a plan 
whereby no company will plant in an 
agency that hasn’t corrected condi- 
tions with other companies, forcing 
said companies to withdraw. 

The program has been mailed to all 
company men in the State, to secure 
company approval and ballot on the 
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GREAT NATIONAL NOW CONSOLI- 
DATED WITH NATIONAL 
FIDELITY FIRE 


BALTIMORE, July 11.—Consolidation 
of the National Fidelity Fire Insurance 
Company of America and the Great 
National Insurance Company of 
Washington, D. C., under the name of 
the Great National Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., was an- 
nounced this week at the business 
office of the new company. 

The Great National Company as- 
sures all the assets and liabilities of 
the two companies under the articles 
of agreement and the charter and 
name being retained, the company is 
operating uncer the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The home office of the Great Na- 
tional will continue to be in Washing- 
ton with business offices at 215 East 
Fayette Street, Baltimore. The com- 
pany, which is now operating in Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, has 
started a drive for new agents in New 
Jersey, Delaware and North Carolina, 
under the direction of Spencer B. 
Curry, vice-president of the Great Na- 
tional. 

With the consolidation of the two 
companies a reduction in volume of op- 
erating expenses of approximately 
$30,000 annually has been effected. 
The Great National charter provides a 
broader field than the National Fidel- 
ity, more lines being written under one 
operating expense, and agents are tak- 
ing advantage of the additional facil- 
ities as indicated by their responses in 
an increase of $10,000 a month written 
business, it is stated. 

The consolidation of the National 
Fidelity and the Great National was 
approved by the directors and stock- 
holders of both companies last Feb- 
ruary, as well as by the insurance de- 
partments of the District of Columbia 
and Maryland, and became effective 
July 3. 


nieeilen. which would ine result in 
strengthening of the 45-day rule, and 
clearly establishing the procedure to 
be followed where agencies are behind. 
Under the proposal it would hardly 
pay a field man to permit an agency to 
get very far behind, nor could a com- 
pany take advantage of an opening to 
plant where another company had been 
forced to withdraw. 


May Try Another Texas 


Commission Law 





Old Issue Once Defeated May 
Come Up in Summer Session 
of Legislature 


DALLAS, TEX., July 14.—With a spe- 
cial session of the legislature certain 
for the summer, it is reported an effort 
will be made to have the Governor re- 
submit the bill proposing to give the 
State Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers authority to fix the maximum com- 
missions to be paid local agents in 
Texas. It is said C. L. Duncan of 
Mount Pleasant, past president of the 
Texas association, has been named on 
a committee to urge the Governor to 
submit the measure at the special 
session. 

This bill died on the calendar at the 
regular session after it had _ been 
changed from one form to another un- 
til it finally had to be amended into a 
new bill so that committees might pass 
upon it. 

It is reported in legislative circles 
that if the bill is reintroduced it is 
certain to meet with opposition. On 
the other hand, insurance men favoring 
the measure say the opposition will be 
no stronger than in the regular session 
and it was not strong enough then to 
prevent the bill being favorably re- 
ported by both houses and passed by the 
Senate. 

It is reported Mr. Duncan will urge 
that the situation in Texas is precari- 
ous and the “commission law” would 
remedy it. 


ALL-COVER CONTRACT FOR 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, July 14.— A supplemental 
all-cover contract has been introduced 
by the fire insurance companies in IIli- 
nois whereby the local agents can pro- 
tect dwellings against damage by air- 
craft, explosion, hail, motor vehicle, riot 
and windstorm, in a single contract. 
The rate is considerably below the ag- 
gregate premium on the _ individual 
lines should they be added to the ordi- 
nary fire policy by riders. For exam- 
ple, the rate on a dwelling containing 
less than three families is 22 cents, 
where the aggregate premium if writ- 
ten separately would be 38 cents. 
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J. B. Levison Recalls 
Fortitude of 1906 


Says Business Depression Would 
Vanish If People Would Emu- 
late San Franciscans 
The business depression today would 
vanish much more quickly if the coun- 
try as a whole would adopt the atti- 
tude of the San Franciscans of 1906, 


who, without bemoaning the loss of 
their city and personal wealth, set 
about rehabilitating their fortunes, 
with a success that the world today 


well knows, says J. B. Levison, presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund group of 
companies, in the current issue of the 
“Fireman’s Fund Record,” official pub- 
lication of the organization. 

“Every man, woman and child in 
San Francisco suffered to some extent 
from the disaster of 1906,” he says. 
“During the present depressed condi- 
tion a large percentage of the people 
has suffered. Here, however, the com- 
parison ends. 

“In San Francisco in 1906 we wasted 
no time bemoaning our fate, or discus- 
sing our misfortunes with our neigh- 
bors. We simply took off our coats, 
not figuratively but literally speaking, 
and went to work in the rehabilitation 
of our personal affairs and the recon- 
struction of our city. 

“Today too much thought and time 
are spent in regret that we did not sell 
our stocks at the peak prices and that 
business is now in such deplorable 
shape. If all would resolve solemnly 
to stop this and emulate what was done 
in San Francisco in 1906, and the im- 
provement so earnestly hoped for would 
other- 


certainly come sooner than it 
wise will. 

“We have not reached the end of 
all things! In this country particu- 
larly, with its abundance—its over- 


abundance—of crops, with one-half the 
gold supply of the world in our pos- 
session, and the banks actually bulg- 
ing with money, conditions are bound 
to improve if we ourselves will only do 
our share.” 


BRADY REPRESENTING 
NORTH AMERICA 


E. L. 


BALTIMORE, July 11.—E. L. Brady, 
local representative of the National 
Liberty Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, has just been appointed agent of 
the Insurance Company of North 
American, of Philadelphia, for Balti- 
more and vicinity. He is a member of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of 
Baltimore and the Insurance Society 
of Baltimore. 
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A. S. CALDWELL RESIGNS AS 
TENN. COMMISSIONER 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 14.— 


The resignation of A. S. Cald- 
well, State Commissioner of In- 
surance in Tennessee, was an- 


nounced by Governor Henry H. 
Horton today. Mr. Caldwell an- 
nounced that he had no statement 


to make. 
Joseph I. Reece of Johnson 
City, it was learned from Gov- 


ernor Horton’s office, has been ap- 
pointed as Mr. Caldwell’s suc- 
cessor. Mr. Reece has been in 
the insurance business at John- 
son City since 1925. From 1912 
to 1920 he was superintendent of 
schools at Clearwater, Fla. He 
is a graduate of Carson Newman 
College and also attended the 
University of North Carolina, 
later receiving his Master’s de- 
gree from Harvard University. 
From 1920 to 1925, Mr. Reece 
served as Dean of Carson New- 
man College. 











INSURABLE INTEREST IN FORE- 
CLOSED MORTGAGES 


FRANKFORT, Ky., July 14.—An order 
confirming a mortgage foreclosure sale 
does not vest the purchaser with a 
title so as to deprive the mortgagor of 
an insurable interest, where the pur- 
chaser did not execute bonds nor com- 
ply with the bid. This decision was 
rendered by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals in the case of Floyd C. Smith, 
of Louisville, against the National 
Union Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Smith was the owner 
of a and garage in 
Louisville. The company issued him a 
policy on his residence for $6,000 and 
his garage for $300. Before the policy 
expired there was a fire loss of $1,740 
and the company defended the suit on 
the ground that Smith had no insur- 
able the property at the 
were issued. At the 
time the policies were issued there was 
the property of 
A suit was brought to fore- 
close the lien and a sale of the prop- 
The pur- 
chaser did not execute bond nor take 
any steps to comply with his bid and 
a resale of the property was ordered 
but it was between the time that the 


dwelling house 


interest on 


time the policies 


an indebtedness 
$5,000. 


on 


erty was ordered and made. 


sale was set aside and the new sale was 
made that the fire occurred. The court 
holds that there must be a compliance 
with the bid and an execution of bond 








Aetna Adjuster Rounds 
Up Swindlers 


Exposes Gang Which Has Been 
Mulcting Companies Through 
Personal Effects Policies 


A suspicious claim against the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, one of the Aetna Life affiliated 
companies, has resulted in an investi- 
gatiton which has brought about the 
arrest of a gang in Florida whose mem- 
bers have made fraudulent claims 
against many insurance companies. 

Policy No. PE-415180 covering per- 
sonal effects was issued on May 19, 
1931, by the Automobile Insurance 
Company to a man who was employed 
in a Jacksonville hotel. On the same 
day a claim was made alleging the loss 
of suit cases from an automobile and 
involving an amount closely approxi- 
mating the total policy limit. Suspect- 
ing something wrong, the Aetna ad- 
juster immediately began a careful in- 
vestigation which has led to the appre- 
hension of eight persons whose criminal 
activities stretch over a considerable 
period of time and involve several in- 
surance companies. 

It was the practice of the gang, 
which was composed of three married 
couples and several single men, to se- 
cure an insurance policy covering 
household furniture or personal effects. 
Shortly after the policy was issued a 
fire invariably occurred, or in the case 
of personal effects, these were “lost,” 
and a claim was made against the in- 
surance company. The latest “job” 
was intended to net several hundred 
dollars from the Automobile Insurance 
Company. A personal effects policy 
was secured from the company’s local 
agent in Jacksonville under the direc- 
tion of the gang’s leader. Two suit- 
cases, supposedly containing the effects 
of the couple to whom the policy was 
issued, were placed in an automobile. 
The couple drove to Jacksonville Beach, 
and upon arrival there discovered that 
the suitcases had “disappeared.” They 
reported the “loss” to the police and 
put in a claim against the insurance 
company. 

Following a careful investigation, 
the criminal activities of the gang have 
been brought to light. Six persons are 
under arrest and several have con- 
fessed having made fraudulent claims 
against the Automobile and several 
other insurance companies. 








as required by the statutes in order 
to pass the title. The opinion in this 
case was written by Judge Rogers 
Clay. 
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Conference Committee 
Effect Machinery 





Agency-Company Boards Hold 
Several Meetings; Agents’ Per- 
manent Committee Formed 


Substantial progress has been made 
in setting up conference machinery 
between the fire insurance company 
executives and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, since the 
first meeting was held to consider the 
matter at the Metropolitan Club in 
New York City, April 14, association 
leaders believe. 

Gathered at that meeting and form- 
ing the preliminary organization com- 
mittee on the part of the companies, 
were President Edward Milligan of 
the Phoenix of Hartford; President 
Wilfred Kurth, Home of New York; 
President Paul L. Haid, America Fore 
Companies; President Ralph B. Ives, 
Aetna Fire; President R. M. Bissell, 
Hartford Fire; President J. Lester 
Parsons, United States Fire; United 
States Manager Cecil F. Shallcross, 
North British & Mercantile; President 
Frank D. Layton, National of Hart- 
ford; Vice-President Sheldon Catlin, 
North America; Vive-President A. R. 
Phillips, Great American, and Vice- 
President George C. Long, Jr., Phoenix 
of Hartford. 

This week the National Association 
of Insurance Agents announced the 
permanent committee representing that 
organization as follows: Percy H. 
Goodwin, chairman, California; Ken- 
neth H. Bair, Pennsylvania; Walter 
H. Bennett, New York City; Wm. B. 
Calhoun, Wisconsin; Edwin J. Cole, 
Massachusetts; Warren F. Goodwin, 
New York City; Thomas C. Moffatt, 
New Jersey; Sam T. Morrison, Iowa; 
Sidney O. Smith, Georgia, and Allan 
I. Wolff, Illinois. 

President Milligan of the E. U. A. 
and President Goodwin of the National 
Association were in conference in New 
York City on June 30, and reviewed 
many of the problems common to com- 
panies and agents that might well be 
the subject of joint consideration. 

A further preliminary meeting was 
held at the Down Town Association, 
New York City, Tuesday, July 7, in 
order to get the matter a little further 
along before the hot weather vacations 
compel postponement of final working 
plans until the early Fall. 

Present at the July 7 meeting repre- 
senting the companies were Messrs. 
Milligan, Kurth, Parsons, Layton and 
Catlin, above named, and, substituting 
for the others, appeared President W. 
H. Koop, Great American; President 
C. W. Higley, Hanover; Vice-Presi- 
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TEXAS AGENTS REGIONAL 
MEETINGS 

DALLAS, TEX.—President Lang- 
ham of the Texas Association of 
Insurance Agents is planning a 
series of regional meetings for 
the organization during August. 
It is expected meetings will be 
held in Dallas, Fort Worth, San 
Antonio, Houston, Lubbock and 
probably at Beaumont and Wich- 
ita Falls. The purpose of these 
regional meetings will be to dis- 
cuss the new agency licensing 
law, a measure which defines in- 
surance agents, the manner of 
licensing them and _ prohibiting 
“overinsurance.” President Lang- 
ham plans to have copies of this 
law ready for distribution among 
the agents of the State during 
the regional meetings. 











dent B. M. Culver, America Fore, and 
Vice-President D. E. Monroe of the 
American Central. 

President Percy H. Goodwin, Past 
President Thomas C. Moffatt and Sec- 
tary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett, 
represented the National Association. 





IOWA MOVES TO OUTLAW SALE 
OF EXPLOSIVES 


Des Moines, Iowa, July 14.—Prod- 
ded to action by the destructive fire at 
Spencer, Iowa, caused by the careless 
handling of fireworks, and the numer- 
ous fires and personal injuries sustained 
every Fourth of July in all sections of 
the State because of the careless han- 
dling of explosives, The Iowa State 
Fire Prevention Association has in- 
augurated a Statewide campaign for 
the outlawing of the indiscriminate sale 
of explosives. 





WALTER B. ERFERT 


CuicaGo, ILL, July 3.—Funeral 
services for Walter B. Erfert, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois State agent of the 
United States Fire were held in his 
home city of Freeport, Ill., on Tues- 
He died on Monday following a 
serious operation. He was fifty-six 
years old. Mr. Erfert was president 
of the Wisconsin Association of Fire 
Underwriters and vice-president of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest. He was active in Masonic 
circles, having received the thirty-third 
degree in the Scottish rite. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one daughter and 
two sisters. He also was president of 
the Bankers Mutual Life of Freeport. 
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British Company for 
Aviation Risks 





Famous Old Companies Sub- 
scribers to New Carrier 
(From Our LoNDOoN 
CorRESPONDENT) 


DEVELOPMENT at once impor- 

tant and far-reaching is the for- 
mation, announced a few days ago, of 
a strongly supported company, known 
as the British Aviation Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd.—which has grown out of 
the operations of the British Aviation 
Insurance Group, Ltd., an undertak- 
ing that for some years past has paid 
special attention to aviation insur- 
ances. 

The new company has been capital- 
ized at £250,000, and what makes it 
particularly interesting is the fact that 
its shares have been subscribed by a 
number of insurance offices, most of 
them of the first magnitude, and by 
certain Lloyd’s underwriters. 

To indicate the important position 
occupied by the new concern, it is only 
necessary to give the names of the sub- 
scribing offices, which are as follows: 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Excess Insurance Company, London 
Assurance, London and Lancashire In- 
surance Company, North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Phoe- 
nix Assurance Company, Royal Insur- 
ance Company, Sun Insurance Office, 
and Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton. The directorate, which includes 
some of the best-known names in the 
insurance world, is no less interesting, 
as the following list will show: Sir 
Arthur Worley, Bt., C.B.E. (chairman), 
Mr. Colin F. Campbell, Mr. Montague 
Evans, Mr. Charles Hendry, Mr. Her- 
bert Lewis, Mr. Robert M’Connell, Mr. 
W. W. Otter-Barry, Mr. H. G. Simms, 
and Mr. R. Y. Sketch. 

Wide powers have been taken, the 
company being authorized to carry on 
in all its branches the business of in- 
surance or underwriting of aircraft, 
and all risks of or connected with avi- 
ation or air navigation, and generally 
to carry on in all its branches the busi- 
ness of insurance (life assurance ac- 
cepted). And it has been stated in the 
press that all classes of insurance re- 
lating to civil aviation will be trans- 
acted, policies covering airships and 
all types of heavier-than-air craft (land 
aircraft, seaplanes, amphibians), acci- 
dent, ground and mooring risks, third- 
party risks, the transit of specie, mer- 
chandise airships and aircraft under 
construction, weather contingency, etc. 

The new development will be watched 
with great interest. 
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..but the Camden Agent need Think 
of Only One 


GGRESSIVE agents know that intelligently prepared 
Aisutie over their signatures, helps to break 
down the barriers of sales resistance between them 
and their prospective clients. 

Aggressive agents also know that any advertising 
which consumes the agent’s time by requiring is per- 
sonal attention to the many details which surround it 
defeats the very purpose for which it was conceived. 


Advertising Details 
ly 


Camden advertising is your advertising in more ways 
than one. It is prepared specifically for you. It goes to 
your prospects over your name. What is more, Camden 
relieves you of the many details of its distribution and 
attends to these itself! You approve the Camden pro- 
gram, supply the list and forget it. Camden does the rest. 
Can you ignore advertising of this sort? Can you 
overlook the advertising which seeks only to con- 
‘nce your prospects of your proficiency as an expert 
insurance counselor? 
Investigate. Write today for the Camden portfolio of 
advertising. Let Camden prove to you that there is 
new business to be had with its thorough and gener- 
ous Inland Marine and Automobile policies. 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of an Agency Com- 
pany Known for its Co-operation and Fair Dealing. 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Camden, N.J. 
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CASH CAPITAL 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester, N. H. a 


ASSETS $17.750,177.97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL | 
56.369.438.96 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$11,380, 739.01 


























ENGAGEMENT RINGS 
MAY NOW BE INSURED 


ALL SITUATIONS 
RATE 212% 
MINIMUM PREMIUM $15.00 


A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 


Insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


ALL RISKS 
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Weneral Agents—Aill KISKS and ang iViarine Vepa ents 


Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
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J. CHAPMAN & COMPANY, 
A general agency at San Fran- 

® cisco, report that fire business 
for the first six months of this year 
as compared to the same period in 
1930, is fully 25 per cent less. “In 
spite of this fact,” says Mr. Chapman, 
agency head, “we show an increase for 
all lines during the period. Casualty 
business has been especially good, and 
automobile has more than held its own. 
Our fire total might have been greater 
had we taken on business which was 
doubtful, but we would rather do less 
business and know that it’s good.” 


* s 


The branch office of the Detroit Fidel- 
ity & Surety at San Francisco has been 
definitely closed, according to company 
announcement. It is stated the Detroit 
will hereafter operate on the Pacific 
Coast under the general agency plan. 
The announcement follows the recent 
appointment of Mullin-Acton as gen- 
eral agents for the west coast terri- 
tory. It is believed that the change 
in plan of operation is the result of the 
policy formulated by Lloyds Casualty 
group, which recently acquired the De- 
troit F. & G. E. R. MacDougall, man- 
ager of the bond department of the 
branch office, joins the bond depart- 
ment of Mullin-Acton, according to an- 
nouncement. 

* * * 

George A. Schurr, of the educational 
department of the western branch office 
of the Aetna Affiliated group at San 
Francisco, has returned from a month’s 
stay in Arizona. “I find that the State 
offers very good opportunities for the 
development of insurance,” he says. 
Mr. Schurr, during his stay in the 
State, assisted the Associated Under- 





News of San Francisco and the Coast 


writers Corporation of Phoenix, re- 
recently appointed general agent for 
the Aetna group, to establish an agency 
plant, preparatory to the launching of 
the Aetna’s drive for business in the 
Southwest. 


* * * 


Conditions in the East appear to 
have taken a turn for the better, says 
Edward T. Cairns, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund group, who has re- 
turned to San Francisco, following a 
six weeks’ trip through the East and 
Middle West. In New York Mr. Cairns 
presided at a meeting of the group’s 
managers and assistant managers. 
Those attending were: S. M. Buck and 
H. A. Bush, Chicago; C. A. Bickerstaff 
and F. A. Sewell, Atlanta, and Charles 
C. Hannah and James F. Crafts of 
Boston. 

- 7 


H. E. Manners, associate general 
manager of the National Automobile 
Club, reports that service calls for the 
six-month period of this year show 
an increase of 6341 as against the 
same period in 1930. The total calls to 
June 31 was 30,993. 


* * * 


Owing to the fact that the American 
Legion, Department of California, did 
not appear on the program broadcast 
nationally by the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, last April 18, in 
memory of the San Francisco fire of 
1906, arrangements have been made 
for the Legion to broadcast on a na- 
tion-wide hookup under board auspices 
on Aug. 22. The program, which will 
deal with fire prevention, will go on 
the air at 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
and will conclude at 5.30. 





Southern News Notes 








IRMINGHAM, ALA., July 14.—As 

time nears for the Alabama legis- 
lature to adjourn sine die not one bill 
inimical to the insurance business has 
been passed. A flood of measures that 
would have tampered with companies 
and: agents have been introduced, but 
most of them died in committee with- 
out ever reaching the floor of the legis- 
lature. Among them were the valued 
policy bill and the one setting up a 
State rate-making body. 

Credit for this record is given 
largely to the Alabama Association of 
Insurance Agents. President Meade 
and Sylvaum Baum, chairman of the 
legislative committee, have been on the 
scene at Montgomery constantly, as 
has been Judge Samuel F. Hobb, the 
association’s attorney. They have taken 
part in a number of committee hear- 
ings where an anesthetic was admin- 
istered to several bills regarded as very 
radical. The “radical” element in the 
legislature is declared to have been 
less than in former sessions. 

ee ¢ @ 


Quick service in replacing show win- 
dows brought praise for insurance 
companies from Birmingham  mer- 
chants and property owners following 
an explosion which shattered glass in 
an entire city block. The blast was 
caused by a bomb hurled into a milk 
plant in a price war among milk dis- 
tributors. It occurred about 8 o’clock 
at night and the companies in coop- 
eration with a live glass dealer had the 
38 show windows closed in again by 
business hours the next morning. The 
plate glass loss alone was $3,000, while 
the milk plant was wrecked. 





| 
| 
| 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 





FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and in the Pacific Coast-Rocky Mountain Field OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Fireman’s FUND Insurance Company has the vigor and experience of 
sixty-eight years. The other companies of the group share the tested 
strength and uphold the traditions of this western pioneer. 


Fire- Marine + Automobile - Casualty - Fidelity + Surety 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
-~O- 


Established 1864 
a 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


—@ - 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
Johm A. Lanse 
9 Clinten &. 


Newark, N. J. 


Geerge H. Reuter Geerge A. Reynelds 
901 Columbia Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


P. O. Bex 299 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 


Fire Marine 


Liability 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Cincinnati, O. 




















PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








149 years of successful business operation. 


PHOENIX 


INSURANCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
| [ 55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


DEPENDABLE 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47” 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 





| GRAND RAPIDOS. 


| MICH, 


FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 














FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Pranklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 











eee 
| HOME FRIENDLY 


1 
| Insurance Company of Maryland 


Forty- One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
Seven trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Portal Companies in America. Reliable agents 
Service wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware and the District of Columbia. 
iadnmena temas Centre St. & Park Ave. 


CHAS. H.TAYLOR, Pres. | BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Security Life Wins Victory 
(Concluded from page 17) 

The Keystone bought the Caldwell 
life insurance interests by purchasing 
a large majority interest in the Inter- 
Southern into which Caldwell had cen- 
tered his insurance stocks. This in- 
cluded the Missouri State Life stock, 
about 30 per cent of the total, which in 
turn owns a majority of the South- 
western Life of Dallas; and the Asso- 
ciated Home Insurance Companies of 
Little Rock, which are being liquidated. 

By virtue of the commission’s rul- 
ing, which places a valuation on the 
insurance stocks upon a potential earn- 
ing basis, the statement of the Security 
as of Dec. 31, will stand virtually as 
filed with the several insurance de- 
partments. This statement gave the 
Security total admitted assets of $11,- 
149,341, capital of $500,000, and sur- 
plus of $316,039. 

The Inter-Southern’s statement wili 
stand virtually as it was after the re- 
cent reduction in the outstanding capi- 
tal from $3,097,000 to $1,032,000, which 
allowed $2,065,000 to be assigned to 
surplus. This additional surplus, how- 
ever, is virtually eliminated by the new 
valuation of $60.40 a share on the 
Missouri State Life stock, which means 
that the statement must be reduced by 
$1,745,220. This indicates total ad- 
mitted assets of approximately $22,- 
271,000 and a surplus in excess of 
$800,000. 


The authorized capital of the Secur- 
ity recently was increased to $1,000,- 
000 in anticipation of the conclusion 
of the present hearing on the com- 
pany’s insurance stock holdings so 
that the company would be in a posi- 
tion to consummate an amalgamation 
of certain members of the group. 

However, no decision has yet been 
made as to which companies would be 
consolidated. An announcement is ex- 
pected to be made by Mr. Dorsey with- 
in the near future. 

When the Caldwell interests were 
bought out by the Keystone its 
sponsors anticipated the support of a 
large banking organization, but this 
was withdrawn, because of which the 
stock of the Inter-Southern and the 
Northern States was placed in the Se- 
curity Life. 

It is recalled that the Missouri in- 
surance department had been in con- 
troversy with the Security as to the 
valuations in April when it refused to 
license the Security and the Inter- 
Southern on the ground that their 
capital, surplus and reserves were im- 
paired. The Missouri department 
placed a valuation of $43 a share on 
the Missouri State Life stock and 80 
cents a share on the Inter-Southern 
Life stock. The Kentucky insurance 
department at the same time contended 
that a fair valuation of the Missouri 
State stock should be $54 a share. 





New Jersey News and Comment 


S the result of an idea first con- 
ceived in the mind of Cornelius 
J. Harte, chief of police of Teaneck, 
and given by him to the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company to be worked 
out into a system now being installed 
in the township, the taxpayers are due 
to enjoy a further saving of $50,000. 

This idea relates to the fire alarm 
equipment and is so designed as to tie 
the police and fire calis on the same 
system. 

The new improvement, as worked 
out by the Telephone Company, elimi- 
nates the usual necessity of installing 
a fire alarm box system throughout 
the community. 

It does away with the keys for boxes 
and places a spring lock on the door 
which can be opened by anyone. A 
person can notify police headquarters 
in case of fire as well as for an acci- 
dent, protection or any other emerg- 
ency where firemen or policemen are 
needed. It is now being installed in 
Teaneck and Bergenfield. 


x * * 


The victory gained by the Hacken- 
sack Board of Education at a recent 
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election, by which a bond issue of 
$649,000 for the construction of addi- 
tional school facilities was approved, 
will add a goodly amount to the already 
large insurance schedule and furnish 
employment to many idle workers. 


* * * 


At the eighteenth annual convention 
and parade of the New Jersey and 
New York Volunteer Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation, held in Westwood on July 11th, 
there were 6000 marchers, including 
143 companies from Bergen County, 
N. J., and Rockland County, N. Y., 200 
pieces of fire apparatus, 40 bands and 
15 ladies’ auxiliaries. 

The event was an all day affair and 
the largest in the history of the asso- 
ciation. One of the last outposts of 
romance in a world which hasn’t much 
time to bother about it, the volunteer 
firemen fill a distinct place in the lives 
of the towns which they serve. They, 
too, have become organized and lost 
much of that quaint and piquant qual- 
ity which they had some years ago, 
but their mission and their work 
still large and appreciated. 


is 
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High Standards for the 
C. L. U. Degree 


Dr. Huebner, Dean of American 
College of Life Underwriters, 
Stresses Point 


By JoHN C. LEISSLER 





CuIcaGo, July 14—There is not now 
and never will be a short and easy cut 
to the Chartered Life Underwriter des- 
ignation conferred by the American 
College of Life Underwriters. Only 
by thorough examination by the col- 
lege under the auspices of individual 
colleges or universities which will 
prove the mental fitness of the appli- 
cant, will this designation be confer- 
red. 

This was the positive assurance of 
Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, dean of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, at a dinner in his honor given 
by the Chicago Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters here last week. Dr. 
Huebner spoke frankly and openly to 
the Chicago designation holders and 
commended them for their excellent 
work in fostering and developing the 
C. L. U. movement in this city. He 
said that life insurance managers and 
general agents and local associations 
of life underwriters who think that 
their agents or members can obtain 
this designation after only a_ short 
period of intensified cramming, should 
be discouraged in their ideas and be 
made to see the broader view of the 
intentions of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 

The dinner was also attended by 
representatives of local colleges and 
universities and they evinced consid- 
erable interest in the C. L. U. move- 
ment. In behalf of the movement Dr. 
Huebner pledged the unqualified sup- 
port of the American College in giv- 
ing them any data that they may need 
in establishing satisfactory prepara- 
tory and coaching courses. 

Dr. Huebner pointed with consider- 
able pride to the fact that there were 
525 underwriters who took the exam- 
inations this year which was an in- 
crease of 125 per cent over last year, 
which in turn showed an increase of 
100 per cent over 1929. 

He predicted that at least 750 would 
take the examinations next year and 
that by 1933 more than 1000 life under- 
writers would take the examinations. 
He pointed out that this will mean 
that his prediction made at the Toronto 
convention of the Life Underwriters 
last year that the 1000 mark would 
be reached in five years, will be beaten 
by two years. 

Dr. Huebner outlined two funda- 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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SURETY REINSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ASSETS 
December 31,1930 
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To Scrutinize False 
Claims in Bay State 


Ambulance Chasing Evils Said to 
Be Skyrocketing Costs; Com- 
panies to Bear Expense 


Casualty insurance companies doing 
business in Massachusetts have taken 
the lead in a general movement to clean 
up the claim situation in the Bay State. 
Last Thursday afternoon at the Parker 
House, Bosten, a committee was 
formed, with the endorsement of Gov- 
ernor Ely, consisting of representatives 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association, 
representatives of State Agencies, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Bos- 
ton Automobile Club and the insurance 
companies to conduct a state-wide in- 
vestigation into false, fraudulent and 
exaggerated automobile claims that 
have sprung up in the State, particu- 
larly since the adoption of compulsory 
automobile insurance in 1927. 

The plans of the committee contem- 
plate a petition to the Supreme Court 
for the designation of a member of the 
Court or of a master with power to is- 
sue subpoenas, administer oaths and 
exercise judicial powers to compel 
obedience to the committee’s orders. 
Competent counsel is to be retained and 
an adequate staff is to be organized. 
Headquarters are to be opened so that 
there may be a thorough probe into 
ambulance chasing and false claim 
practices of shyster lawyers, crooked 
doctors and all others concerned. A 
large staff of skillful investigators al- 
ready is being recruited for the work. 

Frederick W. Mansfield, president of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association was 
elected chairman of the committee and 
Third Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
E. P. Dougherty was made secretary. 
Others present at the organization 
meeting were Lloyd A. Blanchard, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Governor’s 
Committee on Street and Highway 
Safety, as personal representative of 
Governor Ely; Motor Commissioner 
Ryan, who is to be a member of the 
committee; Dr. Frank A. Vaughan, 
Board of Registration in Medicine; E. 
J. Brehaut, Boston Chamber of Com- 
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NEW COMPENSATION RATES 
IN TEN STATES 


Workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates have been increased 
from 1 to 36 per cent in 10 States, 
according to the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. 
The new rates are part of the 
countrywide emergency program 
and will go into effect Sept. 1. 
The council has announced the in- 
creases as follows: Connecticut 
1.7, District of Columbia 3.5, In- 
diana 7.5, Idaho 36.7, Louisiana 
17.5 Michigan 13.9, New Mexico 
23, Montana 18.2, Nebraska 2.8, 
Rhode Island 4.8. Rates for Il- 
linois will also be increased as 
soon as the effect of a recent en- 
actment has been determined. 
There will be no increase for 
Alaska, Iowa and South Dakota, 
the council reports. 











merce; Henry F. Stoddard, Boston 
Automobile Club, and the following in- 
surance men: O. R. Beckwith, general 
counsel of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company; Wessell Doherty, counsel of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company; A. W. Hovey, counsel of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, representing Bureau com- 
panies; George M. Williamson, vice- 
president of the Merchants Mutual, 
who was temporary chairman of the 
meeting; James Kemper of the Lum- 
bermen’s and Bruce Black of the Liber- 
ty, representing the mutual companies; 
John A. McArdle, counsel of the Metro- 
politan and Commercial Casualty Com- 
panies; F. J. M. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, representing 
non-Bureau companies, and William P. 
Cavanaugh, chief of claim department 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, representing that 
organization. 

Action in Massachusetts was forced 
upon the companies it is stated, by the 
gravity of the situation due to whole- 
sale ambulance chasing by which the 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Guardian Casualty to 
Add to Surplus Funds 


Transfer of $350,000 from Capital 
Approved by Trustees; Com- 
pany Increases Writings 


The Guardian Casualty Company of 
Buffalo has increased its surplus by 
$350,000 by transferring that amount 
from capital. Its former capital of 
$1,000,000 will be reduced as of June 
30 to $650,000 with the par value of 
shares placed at $6.50. This plan will 
in no way reduce the actual value of 
the stock, the company states. 

The plan was unanimously approved 
by the voting trustees of the company 
at the suggestion of the board of di- 
rectors. It was pointed out that the 
progress of the company has been ex- 
tremely rapid during the first part of 
this year, and greater statutory re- 
serves were needed to balance a more 
than 20 per cent increase in premium 
writings. This factor in conjunction 
with the general decline in securities 
made the change in capital structure 
advisable, the directors said. 

The development of the Guardian 
Casualty Company since its foundation 
in 1928 has been rapid. Premiums 
written during the first year amounted 
to $734,557. In 1929 this figure was 
increased to $1,692,613, and in 1930 the 
total figure was $2,258,432. During the 
first five months of the current year 
premium writings totaled $1,255,086 
against $1,018,029 in 1930, an increase 
of about 20 per cent. 

In a letter to stockholders, announc- 
ing the change in capital structure, 
Owen B. Augsperger, president of the 
company, states: 

“The company has enjoyed a healthy 
and substantial growth and one that 
compares most favorably with other 
similar companies. Its underwriting 
results have been entirely satisfactory, 
and the depreciation in its investments 
has been less than the general average. 
It has satisfactorily passed through a 
most trying period, and has built up a 
substantial and increasing volume of 
business without lowering its high un- 
derwriting standards.” 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 












































International Re-Insurance Corporation 
(CASUALTY) 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1930 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and on Hand............. baie sr $ 837,717.87 

Cash Value, Life Insurance Policies ree sarin Satin er 1,800.00 

Premiums in Course of Collection : . 628,703.79 

Accrued Interest Receivable 82,018.44 

Accounts Receivable cake kos can Wie auton a Ih Uchiha asd Dey - 129,347.06 
Securities at Values Determined by the Committee on Valuation of Securities 

of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners: 

U. S. Government Bonds 491,200.00 
1,212,940.00 


State and Municipal Bonds < 
Corporate Stocks and Bonds . 3,947,505.00 5,651,645.00 


Loans: 
Secured by Collateral 
Secured by Real Estate 


529,650.00 
. 1,061,250.00 1,590,900.00 


Equity in Home Office Building: 
Consisting of an undivided one-fourth interest representing: 
Land and Building (less depreciation) 
Less: Proportion of First Mortgage 6% Serial Bonds and Street 
Improvement Assessments ' 


608,295.00 


351,415.00 256,880.00 





$9,179,012.16 


LIABILITIES 





1,878,477.89 
299,431.73 
2,498,876.04 


Reserve for Losses 
Accrued Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 


Unearned Premiums 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Capital Stock: 


Authorized 200,000 shares of $10.00 each 2,000,000.00 





1,500,000.00 


Issued 150,000 shares of $10.00 each 
3,002,226.50 4,502,226.50 


Surplus 





$9,179,012.16 
To the Board of Directors. 
International Re-Insurance Corporation. 
We have made an examination of the books and records of the International Re-Insurance 
Corporation for the year ended December 31, 1930 and certify that, in our opinion: 
The above balance sheet has been correctly prepared therefrom. 
Cash, securities, loans and relative collateral, which we have verified by actual count or 
certificates from the depositaries, are correctly stated on the basis indicated. 
The reserve for losses is reasonably stated and provision has been made for all ascertain- 
able liabilities. 
The balance sheet fairly reflects the financial position of the Company at December 31, 
1930. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE «& CO. 








Los Angeles, California 
February 26, 1931. 


International Re-Insurance Corporation 
CARL M. HANSEN, President 
Home Office 


Pacific Finance Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


76 King William Street 


84 William Street, 
London, England 


New York, N. Y. 
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Financial Responsibility Laws May 


Be Problem For Aviation 
Opinion in Various Sections of Country Molding 
Into Belief That Aviator Alone Is Liable 
and Should Be Prepared for Damages 


By Bos MONAGHAN 


INANCIAL responsibility, a ques- 

tion as yet unsettled even in the 

experienced automobile field, be- 
gins to loom up as a pertinent problem 
for aircraft operators. And just as the 
liability problems of automobile driv- 
ers affect insurance companies, so will 
similar problems in the aviation field 
affect aircraft underwriters. 

Although a mass of legal opinion, 
data and judgment has accumulated in 
court files since Glenn Curtiss first 
flew his peculiar craft from Albany to 
New York, none of it has taken defi- 
nite shape. Whether an aviator is to 
be held totally responsible for the dam- 
age he may do to person or property 
regardless of care or cause is a moot 
question. That fact makes it difficult 
to jump over from undecided liability 
to compulsory insurance or financial re- 


sponsibility measures without some- 
thing of a fight. 
Opinion in many sections of the 


country, and especially in Alberta, 
Can., is beginning to mold into the 
belief that no aviator shall take his 
craft into the air until he has proved 
himself to be financially responsible for 
any accident or damage affecting a 
third party which might grow out of 
the flight. 

It is reported that an act will be in- 
troduced in the Alberta Legislature 
under the name of the “Aircraft Liabil- 
ity Act” in the near future which will 
designate that the owner of any air- 
craft shall be liable for any and all 
damage to persons and/or property re- 
gardless of the question of negligence 
in operation. If such an act is passed the 
owner of the aircraft will also be re- 
quired to prove himself financially re- 
sponsible in the sum of $20,000 in case 
of a claim against him. Agitation for 
a similar act is believed to be under 
way in Missouri as a result of the suit 
of Mrs. Mattie Robnett against Alfred 
J. Kuechenmester, a former student 
flyer. 

Mrs. Robnett sued and was granted 
a judgment from Kuechenmester as a 
result of the death of her son who was 
killed when Kuechenmester’s plane 
crashed at a flying field in St. Louis 
three years ago. After the judgment 
Was rendered against him, Kuechen. 
mester filed a voluntary petition of 
bankruptcy. 
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There can be no doubt but that the 
companies will be predisposed against 
anything that smacks of compulsory 
insurance; the Massachusetts experi- 
ment is a striking example. Yet they 
became reconciled to the requirements 
for compulsory insurance of public 
service cars and other vehicles oper- 
ated for hire. The same attitude may 
sway their opinions of aircraft oper- 
ated in a similar fashion. 

Another distinction between aircraft 
operation and automobile operation in 
this respect is the fact that automobiles 
are operated almost entirely over pub- 
lic highways, whereas an airplane may 
fly over private property without the 
consent or permission of the owner. 

Any drastic legislation of this sort 
is bound to be detrimental to the avia- 
tion industry unless the question of the 
extent and nature of liability is re- 
stricted. If such legislation were to be 
enacted it is inevitable that the indus- 
try would pay higher insurance rates. 
It is rather for the courts to decide 
definitely the question of liability under 
various circumstances in aircraft acci- 
dents than it is for legislatures to take 
for granted that the aviator is liable 
and compel him to set aside a part of 
his capital against an eventual hazard. 


C. L. U. Standards 


(Concluded from page 33) 
mental preparatory plans for life 
underwriters, one for those who have 
had only the required high school cred- 
its, and the other for the college grad- 
uates. He was positive in his state- 
ment that the high school graduate 
should take his examinations over a 
three year period. He said these should 
best be divided as follows: The exam- 
inations as to life insurance in the 
first year, the quizzes as to psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and other related sub- 
jects in the second year, and the tests 
on money, banking and finance, also 
including trusts, estates and similar 
subjects, in the third year. 

He declared that so long as he is 
affiliated with the American College of 
Life Underwriters the prerequisites 
for the examination will not be les- 
sened or diminished. He said that in 
no event would a C. L. U. designation 
be awarded except after proper ex- 
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Stubborn Driver Loses 
Court Fight 





Dispute Over Right of Way and 
Failure to Avoid Collision 
Proves Costly 


BALTIMORE, July 11.—A_ motorist 
who insists upon his right of way when 
by swerving to the right be might 
avoid a collision with another car that 
has encroached on his side of the road 
may be held liable for resultant dam- 
ages to persons in his machine, the 
Maryland Court of Appeals decided in 
an opinion this week. 

The case decided by the court con- 
cerned an accident in which a driver 
proceeding without swerving on his 
right side of the road had collided with 
another car proceeding in a different 
direction and which was partly on the 
wrong side of the road as the result of 
starting to make a left-hand turn 
across the highway. 

‘The decision was made by the court 
in passing upon the appeal of Fred 
Lange, who had been sued last year in 
the Baltimore City Court for injuries 
received by H. D. Affleck, a passenger 
in Lange’s automobile when the car 
figured in a collision with another au- 
tomobile on January 10, 1930. 

The Court of Appeals upheld the 
action of Judge Joseph N. Ulman, in 
refusing to take the case from the 
jury. The defendant had claimed at 
the trial that there was no evidence in 
the case sufficient to hold him liable 
for his passenger’s injuries. 

According to the court’s opinion, the 
evidence showed that Lange’s car was 
proceeding south on the right side of 
the road when it collided with another 
automobile that had turned to the left 
of the center of the highway in mak- 
ing a left-hand turn. Lange admitted 
that he might have avoided the acci- 
dent by swerving farther to the right. 
It was admitted that he was driving 
on his proper side of the roadway. 

In holding that there was enough 
evidence for the jury to hold Lange 
liable, the court said, in part, that if 
he had done what he could and should 
have done there might not have been 
a collision, regardless of his charge of 
negligence against the driver of the 
other car. If the defendant was neg- 
ligent and that negligence caused or 
contributed to the passenger’s injuries, 
the defendant is responsible, even 
though another, and a stranger to the 
suit, did contribute to the injury.” 








amination of persons who have had 
the necessary educational prerequisites 
and the required life insurance ex- 
perience and training. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 


industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 





Real Money for live wires with 





PACIFIC STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
Vv. P. & Agency Mgr. 























Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment. 


Generous. Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 








NATION-WIDE 
CLAIMS SERVICE 


Guardian Casualty calls attention 
to its established chain of claims 
representatives, extending from 
Coast to Coast. Prompt service 
thus guaranteed to policyholders, 
no matter where they tour. 


See 
GUARDIANYCASUALTY 


COMPANY | 


Owen B. Augspurger, President 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ROYAL 
“UNION 
_ LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
| of Des Moines, Iowa 


$192,000,000.00 IN FORCE 
STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 





A. C. TUCKER J. J. SHAMBAUGH 
Chairman of the Board President 























THE WINNING HAND 

















A New Deal 


COMMONWEALTH Agents hold a hand hard 
to beat when soliciting new lines. 


REPRESENTING a financially sound company 
under progressive management, offering most 
liberal contracts, paying claims promptly, and 
extending constructive Home Office co-opera- 
tion, they are in position to command business. 


DEAL yourself a new hand to-day—take on 
Commonwealth Lines. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
Prendeat 
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Dishonesty Losses Show 
Inadequate Coverage 





American Surety Finds Risks 
Covered for Only One- 
Quarter Actual Hazard 


Millions were lost by American busi- 
ness last year through a lack of surety 


coverage. In many other instances 
business lost additional millions of 
dollars by inadequate protection. 


Amounts paid on fidelity bonds by 
surety companies alone last year to- 
talled $24,000,000 which figure is ex- 
clusive of course of losses suffered by 
corporations not protected by insur- 
ance. 

Inadequate coverage particularly was 
noted in guaranteeing honesty of em- 
ployees under fidelity bonds according 
to the American Surety Company which 
has compiled figures showing that in a 
total of scores of claims the amount of 
the loss sustained was more than five 
times that of the amount of the claim 
paid by the surety company. 

According to B. J. McGinn, vice- 
president, in times such as the present 
executives of American business enter- 
prises should protect the assets of their 
companies against large dishonesty 
losses. 

According to the American Surety 
figures, 135 claims show the amount 
paid by the company on fidelity bonds 
was $510,500 while the clients were 
under-insured to an amount totaling 
more than two million dollars, the 
shortages created where the employers 
were under-insured resulting in a loss 
of $2,592,953. 





To Study False Claims in 
Massachusetts 
(Concluded from page 35) 
companies are suffering heavy under- 
writing losses. Between sixty and 
seventy thousand accident claims are 
recorded annually in Massachusetts of 
which it has been estimated that some- 
thing like 30 per cent are either gross- 

ly exaggerated or fraudulent. 

The situation resembles that un- 
covered in New York City in 1928 and 
reported to be in existence in St. Louis 
and other cities in the United States 
at the present time. Similar action in 
New York resulted in the disbarment 
and suspension of lawyers and in 
Massachusetts it is hoped that the re- 
sults will not only affect lawyers, but 
doctors and some laymen who have 
been engaged in illegal practices. 

The companies have underwritten the 
cost of the investigation but it is ex- 
pected that other organizations, civic 
and industrial, will join them in bear- 
ing the expense. 
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STANDARD ACCIDENT TRANS- 
FERS SPECIAL AGENTS 


The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company recently announced the trans- 
fer of Dennis Miller and Don Squibb to 
its Philadelphia territory. 

Mr. Miller started with the Standard 
in September of 1930 as a special agent 
in the Detroit branch office. During 
the last few months he has covered the 
Grand Rapids field for this branch 
office. He left July 6 for Philadelphia. 
Mr. Miller is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 

Don Squibb has been with the Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company in 
the role of a special agent at the Texas 
branch office for more than five years. 
He was recently brought to the Detroit 
branch. 





MOUNTING AUTO TOLL INDI- 
CATES 35,000 AS 1931 FIGURE 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Unless the second 
half of the year shows a material drop 
in motor vehicle fatalities, 35,000 per- 
sons will be killed in automobile acci- 
dents in the United States this year, 
it is indicated by reports from a 
majority of States received by the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

This number of deaths in automobile 
accidents would be around 2000 more 
than the record for last year, and would 
bring the loss of life up to more than 
95 daily for the entire country. 

Reports from State officials for the 
first five months from a majority of 
the States show an increase in automo- 
bile fatalities over the same period last 
year of 5.7 per cent. This increase 
brings the loss of life for the first five 
months up to more than 11,800, and 
with deaths in June not likely to affect 
the five months’ average materially, au- 
tomobile fatalities for the first half 
of the year are estimated at 14,700. 

While deaths in the second half of 
last year showing an increase of 38 
per cent over the number of fatalities 
the first six months of 1930, deaths 
from automobile accidents during the 
second half of this year would approxi- 
mate 20,300. 

Of all the States reporting complete 
figures for the first five months of this 
year only eight have shown decreases 
in the number of deaths. These are 
Idaho,’ Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, North Carolina 
and Vermont with 11 other States, 
where figures are not complete for five 
months, also reporting fewer deaths 
this year than last. 

The approximate monthly loss of life 
from automobile accidents on the basis 
of reports are 2400 for January; 2000, 
February; 2200, March; 2500, April, and 
2700 in May. 
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DEATH RATE HIGH IN MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, July 11.—In 1930, with 
a total population in the state of 1,- 
625,279, there were 331,648 licensed 
automobiles in Maryland, an average 
of one to every five persons in the 
state. A report prepared by Dr. John 
Collinson, chief of the bureau of vital 
statistics of the State Department of 
Health, shows that during the year 
there were 406 deaths from motor ve- 
hicle accidents in Maryland or 25 in 
each 100,000 of the total population. 








Why are premiums computed accord- 
ing to the short-rate table when in- 
surance is cancelled at the request of 
the policyholder, while a pro rata 
premium is charged when the insur- 
arice carrier cancels? 


A short-rate premium is not a penalty 
used to influence the policyholder to keep 
his policy in force, as many persons think, 
although it may have this tendency. Rather, 
it is the pro rata premium plus a service 
charge to cover the cost of overhead in- 
volved in underwriting, isuing the policy, 
entering it on the carrier’s records, billing, 
inspection and other miscellaneous expense, 
and, in some cases, the payment of com- 
missions. When cancellation is made at 
the instigation of the carrier the higher 
premium is not charged since the policy- 
holder has no choice in the matter. 


Great American 
gudemnify Company 
New Pork 
CASUALTY SURETY 


We'll gladly ed 
your questions 
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Hobbs Explains Council’s 
Plan for Emergency Rates 


Paper to Commissioners Tells 
Why Increases Will Average 
13 Per Cent Nationwide 

Why and how workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates should be increased on a 
nationwide average of 13 per cent was 
explained in detail by Clarence Hobbs, 
special counsel for the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners in 
a memorandum to that body last week. 
Mr. Hobbs delves deep into the actuari- 
al method of computing the plan for 
increases which is now under way, and 
points out how the situation has been 
clos®t to a breaking point ever since 
the beginning of 1930. 

Reduced payrolls, increased loss 
ratios, and generally protracted de- 
pression in economic affairs country- 
wide have clearly explained, Mr. Hobbs 
believes, that recovery will not be im- 
mediate, that it will be decidedly grad- 
ual. Consequently the carriers can- 
not rely on mere optimism that an 
immediate improvement of general con- 
ditions will take the place of a pro- 
tective measure such as an increase in 
rates, it is pointed out. 


Emergency Plan 
While the plan of the National 
Council for emergency increases dif- 
fers slightly according to States, its 
basic principles are effective as fol- 
lows: 
(a) Take as the starting point the loss ratio 


for the last complete policy year, i.e., 
1929. 

(b) Project medical loss ratios to the period 
in which the rates are to be effective, 
l.e., 1932. 

(c) Add an emergency loading to cover the 
contingency of a future increase in in- 
demnity loss ratios. The loading 
adopted was the equivalent of a loading 
previously argued before the Conven- 
tion, and once approved by a vote of 
the Committee on Workmen's Com- 
pensation Insurance, as a contingency 
loading, ie., a percentage loading of 
214 per cent equivalent to a trifle more 

than 4 per cent flat increase in rate 

It is asked in this instance not as a 

profit loading, but to cover the con- 

tingency of an increase in indemnity 
losses over and above those of policy 

year 1929. 


This brings the nationwide average 
increase to approximately 13.4 per cent. 
The changing of the three year basis to 
the year 1929 accounts for about 7 per 
cent of the increase, the projection of 
medica! loss ratios for about 2 per cent 
and the emergency loading for about 4 
per cent, Mr. Hobbs expJains. Various 
states will require higher increases, 
and by similar token others will not. 

While the year 1929 is the most 
favorable year to select as a basis for 
making the emergency rates, it is not 
by any means ideal. Mr. Hobbs points 
out that the greater part of that year 
includes the period before the stock 
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C. C. WRIGHT NAMED V.P. OF 
AMERICAN INDEMNITY 

C. C. Wright has been appointed a 
resident vice-president of the American 
Indemnity Company of Galveston, 
Texas.. He will also act in the same 
capacity for the automobile department 
of the American Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company—to be located in San 
Francisco. 

The American is represented in Cali- 
fornia by the well known general 
agency of Mullin-Acton Company. The 
American Fire & Marine, which, in ad- 
dition to writing all fire lines, issues a 
joint automobile policy with the Amer- 
ican Indemnity, is represented by Ed- 
ward Brown & Sons. 

Mr. Wright was formerly assistant 
secretary of the Fireman’s Fund in 
charge of their automobile department. 
During his nine years on the coast he 
was active in Pacific Coast Automo- 
bile Underwriters Conference affairs 
and served that organization as presi- 
dent and as representative to the na- 
tional conference.- He will be welcomed 
back by the many friends made at that 
time and his knowledge of automobile 
insurance together with his familiarity 
with California conditions should make 
him a valuable acquisition in his new 
connection. 





market crash, after which came the 
long depression. For this reason an 
emergency loading of 2.5 per cent 
which is equivalent to a 4 per cent in- 
crease in rate is needed to offset the 
incomplete experience for the years fol- 
lowing 1929. 

Medical losses have shown a rising 
trend of about 0.7 per cent yearly for 
a period of several years, Mr. Hobbs 
says. He feels that while the increased 
rate on this score will not be uniform 
in all states it will be amply justified 
because the known average increase in 
costs must be carried forth through the 
years when the emergency rates will 
be in effect. Such a plan will prevent 
inadequacy from this source, it is be- 
lieved. 

Mr. Hobbs believes that inequitable 
rate practices may have accounted 
somewhat for the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation, but he also declares that 
such practices have been exaggerated 
by rumor. He points out that various 
official audits have brought to, light 
no startling violations of manual rules. 

Believing that this situation is a 
problem which requires State and of- 
ficial cooperation, Mr. Hobbs offers the 
suggestion that the State adopt a 
strong rate regulatory law and then 
rigorously enforce it. He says that a 
central organization which would stamp 
and inspect policies as well as carry on 
other regulatory functions would assist 
in the enforcement of correct practices. 


Beha Calls for Executive 
Action on Cost Drive 


Hesitancy Will Jeopardize Com- 
pany Prerogatives, He Says; 
Fair Deal Only Thing Wanted 


All company executives should lend 
immediate and active support to the 
drive for clearing up the acquisition 
cost problem whether or not their com- 
panies are among violators of the con- 
ference rules, James A. Beha, chair- 
man of the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Casualty 
Insurance, said in a letter to members 
and executives this week. 


Any hesitancy on the part of con- 
ference members or company execu- 
tives in lending complete support at 
this time will jeopardize company 
rights to control commissions, Mr. 
Beha declared. He pointed out that 
the serious interest of the insurance 
commissioners in the problem which 
was widely discussed at their recent 
meeting in Chicago demands attention. 

“The brokers and agents throughout 
the country are practically unanimous 
in their support of the companies’ 
efforts to establish and enforce proper 
rules for the control of production costs. 
All they want is a fair deal, a plan 
which will place each producer on an 
equal basis with others in his class. We 
have received repeated assurances from 
such quarters that if we can bring 
about conformity to fair and reason- 
able rules, producers and agents are 
ready to give their whole-hearted sup- 
port to such rules. 

“A right conception of justice and 
fairness is necessary for the formula- 
tion of enforceable rules. An honest 
determination on the part of the com- 
pany executives to put such rules into 
effect and require their enforcement 
throughout each company will be essen- 
tial to bring about the reform neces- 
sary. The greatest share of the respon- 
sibility for the success of our efforts 
rests as always upon the chief execu- 
tives of the companies. 


“The solution of the problem, ‘the en- 
forcement of the present rules and the 
making of even more effective rules is 
up to you. Is not your duty to your 
stockholders, to the business, and to the 
public such that you cannot avoid 
facing the issue? If each company ex- 
ecutive will do his part now, and clear 
up his own company situation, not ‘if 
and when’ the others do, I am confident 
we will soon have the situation in hand. 
I earnestly suggest immediate action 
on your part. The fact that some other 
company executive is wasting his stock- 
holders’ money in unnecessary expenses 
and extravagant methods will surely 
not justify such action on your part in 
the eyes of your stockholders.” 

Mr. Beha also reported in his letter 
that the campaign already launched by 
the conference was progressing under 
favorable conditions. 
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CONSOLIDATED APPOINTS TWO 
CALIFORNIA AGENCIES 


R. L. Heinsch general agency of Los 
Angeles and Insurance Service Corpo- 
ration of the same city, have been ap- 
pointed State general agents for Con- 
solidated Indemnity, effective immedi- 
ately. 

Appointment of two firms is in na- 
ture of extension of territory as both 
have represented the company in south- 
ern California as general agents. 
Heinsch will handle all casualty lines, 
plate glass and burglary. Insurance 
service corporation will represent com- 
pany for fidelity and surety lines. 





Executive’s Association Will 
Materialize in Fall 





“Good Will” Organization Now 
Under Consideration by Fire 
Insurance Company Heads 


No further development of the plans 
for the proposed new organization of 
fire insurance company executives is ex- 
pected before the end of the summer. It 
is thought that by September sentiment 
concerning the proposition will have 
crystallized and the organization com- 
pleted with speed. So far there has 
been nothing to supplement the original 
announcement of the plan which read 
as follows: 


“At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters there 
was considerable discussion of present- 
day conditions in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. Stress was laid upon the fierce 
and at times unethical competitive con- 
ditions and the weakening of organiza- 
tion control over its members, with the 
consequent danger of collapse of re- 
strictive control followed by complete 
demoralization. 

“A number of chief executives have 
been discussing the subject informally 
and a small committee has prepared a 
plan for the organization of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, which is 
the chief officers of companies which are 
members of the four major regional or- 
ganizations for consideration prior to a 
meeting which will be called early in 
September. 

“The plan proposed is far-reaching, 
and while it does not supersede any ex- 
isting organizations, indeed is intended 
to supplement and support them, con- 
tains drastic provisions for insuring the 
fulfillment of members’ obligations. 

“It is believed this is a very con- 
structive movement which will exert a 
powerful influence for good in the fire 
insurance business and the character of 
its sponsorship insures its early com- 
pletion.” 
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Hoover Dam Commis- 
sion to be Adjusted 





Much Discussed Matter Subject 
of Meeting of Surety Asso- 
ciation of America 


As a result of a meeting held last 
week it is believed that the Hoover Dam 
commission question, which has been so 
much under discussion for the past four 
months, will be satisfactorily adjusted. 
When Percy H. Goodwin, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, returned to New York at the 
conclusion of the convention of the New 
England Associations of Insurance 
Agents at Poland Springs he opened 
negotiations with President C. R. Miller 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland and E. M. Allen, president of 
the National Surety. Mr. Allen, who 
also is president of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, took advantage of a 
regular meeting of that organization to 
set apart a portion of the time for this 
purpose and notified the cosureties that 
the matter would come on to be heard at 
2.30 o’clock Monday afternoon, July 8. 

Regardless of the fact that but two 
days’ notice had been given and that 
some of the company executives had tu 
come from points outside New York 
City, a representative of every cosurety 
was in attendance when discussion of 
the subject was called for. In addition 
to representatives of the cosureties, 
some fifteen or twenty other company 
representatives were present. Presi- 
dent Goodwin and Secretary-Counsel 
Bennett appeared, representing the Na- 
tional Association. 


Solution Near 


Approximately two hours were occu- 
pied by consideration of the matter, 
every company executive remaining 
during the entire period, with the result 
that many misunderstandings were 
cleared up. It is now the belief of 
the National Association officers that 
the whole question will soon be adjusted 
on a satisfactory basis and that the en- 
tire unfortunate controversy will be dis- 
sipated, leaving no feeling or rancor or 
distrust in the minds of any of the 
parties. 

It is further believed that a better un- 
derstanding will prevail in the future 
between members of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America and the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and that 
a greater degree of support will be 
evidenced in behalf of those companies 
which are firm believers in the Ameri- 
can Agency System and are doing much 
to stabilize the business of insurance in 
which maintenance of a proper rate 
structure basis plays so large a part. 








BONEY PREDICTS RATE 
CUTTING RESULT OF 
BUREAU RAISES 


Dan C. Boney, insurance com- 
missioner of North Carolina, pre- 
dicts that rate cutters and non- 
bureau companies will enter his 
State as a result of the increase in 
rates recently promulgated by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. The in- 
increases were said to have ap- 
proximated 43 per cent. 

Mr. Boney says that he believes 
the bureau based its recent com- 
putations on unfair premises, and 
that the figures used, 1929 and 
1930, showed loss ratios that were 
excessively high. He thinks that 
the old five year basis of compu- 
tation should have been continued. 

Although Mr. Boney has no 
power to make automobile rates in 
North Carolina, he recently called 
a hearing at which the bureau 
filed the data on which the new 
rates were based. If the bureau 
does not lower these rates sub- 
stantially, Mr. Money says, non- 
conference companies will enter 
the State and undersell. 











MAY CANCEL RECKLESS DRIVER’S 
POLICY IN MASS. 

Boston, MAss, July 15.—An insur- 
ance company may cancel the policy of 
a reckless driver in Massachusetts under 
a recent ruling of the Court of Appeals. 
The court yesterday sustained the case 
of the Employers Liability Corp. in can- 
celling the automobile policy of John J. 
Driscoll of Jamaica Plain. 

Driscoll, it was stated, had been in- 
volved in four fatal accidents. He re- 
cently appealed from a court sentence 
of two months in the House of Correc- 
tion on a charge of driving so as to en- 
danger the lives of the public. 


GEORGE E. TYRRELL DEAD 

Funeral services for George E. Tyr- 
rell, late president of the Wisconsin 
Accident & Health Insurance Co. of 
Milwaukee were held at his home in 
Wauwatosa on July 10. Mr. Tyrrell 
had been associated with the insurance 
business since 1897 and had been head 
of the Wisconsin Accident for 16 years. 








H. A. U. C. NEXT YEAR AT 
CHICAGO 

The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, June 7, 
8 and 9, 1932, Executive Secretary 

Harold R. Gordon has announced. 
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